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JUDGING THE CUT- 
OUT VALUE 

of hog judges looked over 

market hogs and tried to place them ac- 

cording to the value of the cuts in the 

careass. The article on page 3 gives some 

details on the results and affords an op- 


portunity for readers to see how good 

their eye may be for the same task. 

POISON FOR For a long time, people 
WEEDS have been trying to find 


effective methods of get- 

troublesome kinds of 
on page 6 tells of ex- 
periments with sodium chlorate and cal)- 
ium chlorate. Notice also the comment 
in Odds and Ends, on page 5. 


and more 
ting rid of the more 
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HOT WEATHER If you are using he 
HITCHES or mules on the bind- | 
er, the suggestions on page 7 ought to 
help in get thru the harvest season. | 
Harry D. Linn, the author of the article, | 
i retary f the Tov Horse Breeders’ 
Association, and has a good deal of 
sperimental ork in t field. 
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Serial Story— 
The field of purple bloom—Catherine 
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South Dakota has 160,000 less horses 
than were on the farms of the state seven 
years ago. Increased production of colts 
on South Dakota farms, particularly for 
replacement needs, is now being advo- 


cated by the South Dakota State College 
and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


We can’t take chances with oil” 
say the men who make yeur tractor 









41 out of 45 
manufacturers use 
Mobiloil in Nebraska 
tractor tests” 


The Nebraska state tractor tests mean more than just per- 
mission to sell in that state. 

For these tests set a standard. The tractor manufacturer 
realizes, that no matter where your farm is located, you’re 
apt to look to the results of the Nebraska tests to guide you 
when you buy a new tractor. 

The tractor manufacturer can’t afford to take chances. 

He can’t risk poor performance, unnecessary wear and 
tear or repairs. He wants to keep his fuel and oil consump- 
tion down to rock-bottom. 

So —41 out of the 45 manufacturers whose tractors passed 
these tests relied on Mobiloil to lubricate their engines. 

In fact, 31 farm tractor manufacturers go so far as to urge 
you, in their instruction books, to use Mobiloil in their 
tractors. 

And Mobiloil is recommended by more automobile in- 
struction books than any 3 other oils combined. 


Cheaper than ever to use 


The Mobiloil you buy now is the New Mobiloil, better even 
than the Mobiloil which has for so many years established 
one record after another. 

The New Mobiloil may cost you a few pennies more a gal- 
lon — but less by the year. For you may save from 15% to 
50% in oil consumption — you will have less carbon and 
fewer repair bills. 


Buy in quantity and save 


Buy a season’s supply—the 55- or 30-gallon drum with con- 
venient faucets. Your dealer’s complete Mobiloil Chart tells 
the correct grade for your car, tractor and truck. 


* Anyone selling tractors in Nebraska must first submit a stock model 


to the Agricultural Department of the State University for a series of 
thorough tests. 


VACUUM: OIL COMPANY 
Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


- Mobiloil 
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PASSENGER CARS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
AND TRACTORS 
utocar. T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
Waukesha) es eee 
“ H (own engine) r : 
“other models... \r | Arc, 
Buick aoe Arc} A 
Cadillac d rc BB Are. 
Chandler Special Six j...4 A Arcl A | A | 
other models | A Arc] A Arc} A Arcj A 
Chevrolet .. site A Arc] A Arc} A ‘Arc| A 
Chrysler, +cyl...... wl... A Arc} A Arc] A A 
Imperial 80 
& Imperial... | BB.Are} BBArc} A) AJA A 
9 other models. | A Arc] A Arc] A| AJA A 
Diamond T oe LALATA; ATA! ATAIA 
Dodge Brothers.... | A Arc] A Arc} A Arcl A Arc] 
Dita ye A ‘Arc} A ‘Arc A Are. 
Essex eeoee | A Arcl A \Arcd A Arcd A Are. 
Fec pee, IK6 . Pe, rr ice! siren Paes BB A «e 
‘  UB-6, T6W, | | | 
T-6B.F-6,4-6,3B-6, } 
1B-6,T-8W,WR4, | | 
3C-4, F-7 A Arc] A Are} A Arc A jAre 
‘ _— models AI|AIA/: AIA ,/AJAIA 
Ford, 4 AA...., | A jAre] A Arc 4 
1s Ts » peer iS oe EIERELE 
BB Arc| BB Arc] BB. BBI BB BB 
| 
| Arc 
c BB Ar 
other models AIB AIBiA 
G . A;AJA;ATJTAIA 
( Brothers... 1... A Arel A Arc 
t : Arc] A Are} Ao Arc 
t BB Arc} BB Are} A Ar 
I ‘ A Arc] A Ar 
A; AJA AJAIA A 
Int | j 
A AJA‘; AJA A A 
54DR. 63, 74C, | | { 
74DR, . 103 mr ae A Arc] A Arc} A A 
| 
1 BUA A 7 
other models BB A|BB A|BB A A 
Mack .. |BB A}|BB AJA Arc \rc. 
Nash Advanced Six 
5 ry Arc} BB Arc} BB Arc) A Arc 
Arc} A Arc} A Arc} A Arc 
4 Arc} A Arc} A Arc} A Are 
A Arc} A Arc} A Arc} A Arc 
A Arc] A Are 
A Arc} A Arc} A Arc} A Ae 
E «| BB Arc} . 
5 A Arc] A Arc 
A 'Are] A Are} A Arc} A 4s 
A Arc] A Arc] A. Arcy A An 
} t 
| | | 
AIAILA/AJA!IA 4 
A Arc Ar 
BB A} BB A| BB} A/ BBA 
A | nate oes Ae SCAG NA, Lae 
aon ae A fArc} A Are 
Steere 7X, 10X. | sales 5 4 A 
“21, 21X. Buddy | BB AJ] A Arc] A Arc} A Arc 
“* other models BB A{|BB A|BB A/BB A 
Studebaker (Pass.).. | A Arcy A jAre} A Arc} A ‘aie 
White, 15, 15B, 20, | j 
MS cations Arc. ArcJAre. ArcjArc. ArcjAr Aa 
59, 60 Be Aat..<l... | a 
other models.. JA | AJA )AJA | A A 
Willys-Knighr, 4-cyl. A : B Arc 
= = 6-cyi. | BB Arc BBArcd BBjArcj BB Are 
TRACTORS | 
Allis-Chalmers,15-25 7 leer ae Jone Bi A 
* “* other models | BBA A | BB) A} BB A| BB A 
Case, 25-45, L.... BiAIB/AIB/Aj/B A 
other models BB A| BB, A|BB A/BB A 
Caterpillar........ B|AjB | A|B i A|B A 
ON ee BB, A| BB A BB) A|BB A 
EB. ... worcccccee Beoeel-ce- B/A/B\A/BIA 
Fesdhae, .v.ccccene. Ipseehooes BB, A|BB! A| BB A 
Hare Past. .....202 - |B/A/B/A|B/A/B A 
John Deere........ ] BB} A | BB, A| BB A] BB A 
McCormick....... BB A|BB A| BB; A| BB A 
ht Bi A wl ed Bi; A/B A 
Tyin City, 40-65... [....}...- a, ee SRS BA 
‘ other models | BB} A| BB A|BB A|BB A 
Wallis ._ | BB A|BB A|BB A{[BB A 

















TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their ue lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’. 
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You Tell What's Under.a Hog’s Skin? 


Judging Contest at Ames Shows Relation of Type and Condition to Carcass Value 


AN you tell from looking at a live hog just 
what value in cuts of pork he is carrying 
under his skin? Lots of old feeders think 

hey can. Once in a while some of them get 

cooled. The fact is that there hasn’t been 
bnough eareful checking back from feed yard 

9 block to settle definitely the relationship of 

ype to eareass value. 

We ought to know exaetly what type of hog 
t is that sells for the most money over the 
ounter. The hog judging conference at Ames 
ecently was an experiment in this direction. 
These hogs were brought out and placed on the 
phasis Of careass value by thirty-five judges. 
Then the hogs were slaughtered and cut up. 
‘aluing the euts brought the results given 
ater in the article. 

About half of the money obtained for the hog 
arcass When it is split up into its various com- 
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No. 1—This was the heaviest pig but he did not 


re] A |Are have the highest dressing per cent. 
A/A 





FIFE EF 

38 6% 83Mmercial euts comes from the hams and _ loins. 
| .gf hogs are to be graded accurately on the 
«|, .Jptandard of eareass valuation, attention must 
<|% {fe paid to this. 

‘|. {3 Hams make up from 12 to 15 per cent of 
“|< “Mhe live weight of the hog; loins are from 9 to 
‘| AM? per cent. Boston butts, picnic shoulders 
nud bacon make up another fourth of the eut- 
ut value of the eareass. Boston butts make up 
rc} A 4c per cent of the live weight of the hog; picnic 
| shoulders, 4.5 per cent, and bacon from none to 
(38 Ame yer cent. 

“@ Bacon is the most variable cut m the hog. It 
‘cay be too thin, too thick, too fat or too lean, 
‘c#lepending upon the brooding or feeding of the 








| “sBanimal. The ideal strip of bacon should be 
rl --Rbout the same thickness from front to rear 
|‘ “find from top to bottom, with an even distribu- 


ion of fat and lean. Bacon too thin is nearly 
\|4 4,Rlways lean enough to go as lean trimmings, 
4 88 ‘ which sell about as high as bacon. However, 
re} A Acfeat bacon must sell at a discount. The fullness 
vc| a acgpt the flank generally indicates how far back 
‘| 8° fthe bacon can be eut. This has a great deal to 

0 with the percentage of bacon that is ob- 
ained from a hog. If an animal is heavy in 







re JArc. Are 








aah lath all al eel oath tlh lh all al ahs 


Mobiloil ee 
s Fecome 
dealers’. 





No. 4—This pig weighed 213 pounds and was 3.5 
inches shorter than No. 2. How do you think 
length affects carcass value? 











CAN YOU PLACE THESE HOGS? 


If the wholesale price of hams is 21 cents 
a pound, shoulders 1314 cents, Boston butts 
191% cents, loins 26.2 cents, fat backs 9 
‘cents, bacon 20 cents, and the balance of 
the dressed hog about 9 cents a pound, 
what is the cut-out value of each of the 
hogs on this page? How would you place 
them according to their carcass value? 
At Ames recently, thirty-five judges en- 
tered the contest for the Wallaces’ Farmer 
trophy in judging hogs on foot on the basis 
of carcass value. Photographs of the six 
hogs judged appear on this page. How 
would you place them? Try to get them in 
the right order and then read this article 
to find out how they actually graded on 
the basis of the way they cut up. Don’t 
pay too much attention to the bottom lines; 
in fixing up the photographs for the en- 
graver, the artist was a little too generous 
in allowing extra depth, particularly with 
No. 4 and No. 5. 





















the shields we may expect the front end of his 
bacon to be of poor quality. If you will take 
a paper and pencil and figure out your esti- 
mated value of the careasses of the different 
hogs and place them according to valuation, 
you will be all the more interested in the sur- 
prises found in this group of barrows. 

Of the thirty-five contestants for the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer trophy at the Iowa State College 





No. 3—This pig weighed only 213 pounds and 
looked a little thin but otherwise quite good. 


judging conference, 90 per cent placed 1 and 6 
at the top of the class and 4 and 5 at the bot- 
tom. No. 5 was the general choice for bottom 
place. No. 1 was chosen by the majority for 
first place. 
On the hooks No. 1 placed first, being high 
in percentage of hams, loins and bacon. The 
cutting yield per 100 pounds live weight in 
dollars was $10.97, the cost $10.60, profits to 


No. 5—This is a pig which the packer buyer liked 
but the judges put in last place. Which was 
right? He only weighed 200 pounds. 


packer 37 cents per hundredweight. Packers 
would probably complain about this animal 
having too much waste in the legs, but taking 
this into consideration he still was an easy win- 
ner. All his cuts were of good quality. 

No. 6 placed second. He was a well finished 
animal, the kind that invariably tops the mar- 
ket. On the hooks his only redeeming feature 
was dressing percentage, for he had the lowest 
percentage of loins and hams and the poorest 
loins and hams of any hog in the group. Yield 
in dollars was $10.89; cost $10.60; profits to 
packers, 29 cents a hundredweight. 

No. 5, the supposed eull of the bunch, was 
the surprise of the group. . He placed third. 
The bacon was poor but even tho it be priced 
as scalawag bacon, the quality and percentage 
of his hams and loins easily put him up. A 
prominent packer buyer from whom these hogs 





No. 2—This pig weighed 223 pounds but he was 
one of the longest, coming just after No. 6. 


were purchased remarked that he would rather 
ship this class of hogs than any other, which 
would indicate that some one was aware of his 
value. His yield in dollars’ worth of meat was 
$10.60. He cost $10.60, which left neither 
profit nor loss. 

No. 2 placed fourth and No. 3 fifth. There 
was little difference in these two. No. 2 yield- 
ed $10.56; he cost $10.60; loss 4 cents. No. 3’s 
yield was $10.50 ; cost $10.60 ; loss 10 cents. 

No. 4 was another surprise. He was not con- 
sidered an easy bottom for many put him well 
up in the class. As a matter of comparison, he 
had only 1214 per cent hams, while No. 5 had 
over 141% per cent hams. No. 4 fell down in 
percentage of hams, loins and Boston butts. 
On the hook he was worth 74 eents per hun- 
dredweight less than No. 1 and 36 cents per 
hundredweight less than No. 5. No. 4 yielded 
$10.24 per hundredweight; he cost $10.60 and 
lost 36 cents a hundredweight. 

The value of good breeding was clearly dem- 
onstrated in this lot. By breeding is meant an- 
imals that will not only transmit color but an- 
imals that will transmit high percentages of 
the more valuable cuts. (Concluded on page 18) 


No. 6—This pig appeared to be much fatter than 


the photograph indicates. Next after No. 1 
he was the longest pig. ~ 
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CORN FREAKS AND YIELDING 
POWER 
SEVERAL years ago, Prof. John Wentz, of 
the college at Ames, set to work studying 
the problem of the relation of common corn 
freaks to yielding power. He worked with nine- 
teen varieties, which had been in District 9 of 
the Iowa corn yield test for two vears. Among 


others were such well known sorts as Ioleaming, 


Steen, Blaek, Wilson, MeCulloch, Iodent and 
Laneaster. . 

To bring out the inherent defects of these 
different strains, fifty ears were inbred, and 


the resulting plants were observed, to deter- 
mine the pereentage of freaks. Ten per cent of 
the Iodent ears, for instance, threw plants with 
stripes, none of the McCulloch corn 
had any. However, 12 per cent of the 
MeCulloech ears threw plants with a pale green 
color, and none of the Todent ears produced 
plants of this sort. Toleaming and Lodent were 
the only two sorts among the nineteen which 
produced no plants with a yellowish color. 
Nearly 7 per cent of the Ioleaming ears, how- 
ever, produced plants which were dwarfs. Me- 
Culloch’s was the worst in this respect, with 8 
per cent. Todent was the only kind which was 
absolutely free from dwarfs. Strange to say, 
the Ioleaming and MeCulloeh sorts both yield- 
‘ed more than Todent in the Towa corn yield 
test. Apparently, a little dwarfness in the 
bleod doesn’t de much damage to the yielding 
power of the ordinary variety of corn. 

Eighty per cent of the MeCulloch ears, when 
inbred, produced at least a few plants which 
were barren, whereas, less than half of the 
lodent ears, when inbred, produeed barren 
plants. But in spite of all of this, the MeCul- 
loch corn outyielded the Iodent. 

Among the serts whieh the inbreeding test 
indicated to be rather lew im heredity defects 
are lodent, Foleaming and Wilsen. The Steen 
and Black eorn were about average. and the 
MeCullech corn was amone the hichest. Bout, 
unfortunately fer theory, the corn with the 
most freaks in it didm’t yield the least. and the 


whereas, 


stripes, 


corn with the least freaks in it didn’t yield the 
most. One almost wender3 if MeCulloch’s corn 
might not be worth white working with because 
of the fact that it yields quite well in spite of 
its large number of abnormalities. On the oth- 
er hand, it would seem that Iodent might be a 
poor corn to work with because it is not such a 
very good yielder, even tho it is wae free from 
abnormalities. 

Apparently, the eye is a deceitful thing, both 
in the eorn show and in the field. We can 
hardly believe that there is a positive merit in 
freaks, but it is strange that varieties of corn 
which contain a high percentage of abnormali- 
ties do not vield materially less than the more 
normal sorts. 





THE BEST HOG FOR THE PACKER 
N PAGE 3 of this issue are pietures of six 
hogs which when slaughtered eut out to be 
worth from $10.24 to $10.97. After reading 
over the story by Mr. Bush about how the 
thirty men placed these six hogs on foot we 
wondered why it was that nearly everyone 
made the mistake of putting the good No. 5 hog 
in last place. Mr. Bush furnished us the fol- 
lowing measurements of these six hogs and 

after studying them we had the explanation: 


Hog Length Middle Girth Flank Girth Value 
No. inches inches inches per 100 
eee 54.0 48.3 44.5 $10.97 
Desc. 53.4 50.4 49.0 10.56 
D eakscerses 51.0 at. 44.1 10.50 
Oo 550 49.9 48.0 42.5 10.24 
Be cence 50.5 46.1 41.2 10.60 
Gch 53.5 47.6 44.5 10.89 


The important thing to the packer is to have 
a hog with as much length as possible with as 
little belly girth as possible. Each extra inch 
in length which ean be obtained without adding 
to the belly girth increases the value 15 cents 
a hundred. 

Suppose we have two pigs, both with a 
belly girth of forty-six inches, but one with a 
length of fifty inches and the other fifty-two 
inches. The fifty-two ineh pig would be worth 
30 cents a hundred more te the packer. The 
lone trim bellied hogs dress out with the least 
waste. In this ease, the fifty-two inch hog 
would probably dress out 2 to 2.5 per cent 
more than the fifty inch hog. 

Flank girth is not as important as length. 
However, each inch gained in flank girth which 
does not increase middle girth adds about 5 
cents a hundred to the value. 

Now study the No. 5 hog and notice that 
his length in inches was 10 per cent greater than 
his girth in inehes around the middle, whereas 
the No. 4 hog’s length was only 4 per cent 
greater than his girth. 

Of course we need more than six hogs on 
which to base a final judgment, but it is clearly 
evident that ratio of middle girth to length is a 
very important factor in determining packer 
hog values. 

We wonder if our breeders can develop'a 
type of hog which at 225 pounds is fifty-six 
inches long with a middle girth of only forty- 
eight inches and a flank girth of fifty-two 
inehes. After such a packer ideal hog is de- 
veloped will it gain rapidly and economically ? 





PACKERS IN THE RETAIL BUSINESS 


HERE is a desire on the part of some of 

the packers to go into the retail meat busi- 
ness, but they can not do it beeause of the 
“‘eonsent deerees’’ to which they agreed nine 
years ago. Western cattle organizations have 
passed resolutions asking that the packers start 
retail meat stores. It has been demonstrated 
that the margin between what the farmer gets 
and the consumer pays ean be narrowed. The 
large livesteck men seem to be generally agreed 


that the farmer could get more for his produe 
if meat were marketed more economically, ang 
that the packers, sellmg their own meat at 
tail, would bring about that end. 

The federal government has been asked jy 
the packers to modify the ‘‘consent decrees,’ 
and it would seem that the livestock growep 
would be benefited rather than harmed if th 


request of the packers was granted. If such dt 


program will enable the packers to pay mo 

for livestock than the farmer would otherwigg 
receive, and at the same time reduce the cost of 
meat to the consumer, there would seem very 
excellent arguments for the granting of thd 
request. 





OUR YELLOWSTONE PARK VACATIO 
TOUR. 


ON TUESDAY, August 6, at 7 :30 a mu. The 

Wallaces’ Farmer special train for Yel 
lowstone Park will leave Des Moiues cver the 
Rock Island lines. It will be, made up of the 
best standard pullman sleeping cars, specig 
dining ears, and observation car. The limi 
of the number we can take on this special trai 
is 200. On July 1 we already had 193 resery, 
tions. We do not believe that many of thes 
reservations will be cancelled, as all of ow 
folks are eager to go. Only in cases of illneg 
or other unforeseen cause will there be any 
cancellations. 

Undoubtedly, there are still some of ouf 
readers who want to make this trip with us 
and we suggest to all sueh that they send thei 
reservations in within the next few days. Re. 
servations will be made in the order received, 
If there are more than 200, and we anticipate 
that there are quite likely to be 225 or even 
250, those above the 200 mark will receive the 
benefit of any cancellations there may be. 

We know that none of our readers will regre 
the investment in this trip. There is no fine 
seenery in the United States than that whieh 
Yellowstone Park affords. The days in the 
park, the evenings around the eampfire, the 
good fellowship on the way out and the way 
back are all things to look forward to with 
pleasure. 

The cost of the trip runs from $136.29 (the 
cost of one lower berth reservation for one per: 
son), $129.94 (the cost of an upper berth re- 
servation ) down to a cost of $120.42 each where 
two occupy one lower berth. Those making f ye. 
servations now should send a cheek for 25 per 
cent of the reservation made, and arrangements 
will be made for them to send the balance and 
to receive the tickets August 1. 

We have planned this Vacation Tour for the 
service of our subseribers. Those who want to 
go should act quickly. Just a little more than 
four weeks, and we shall be on our way! We 
know there will be keen enjoyment of the trip 
and many pleasant memories. 





CORN BELT WEATHER. 


‘'N SPITE of one or two hot days the last 
week of June averaged about 2 degrees be- 
low normal. The month closed with an aver- 
age excess coolness of about one degree. IIli- 
nois and Missouri were coolest with a shortage 
of 2 degrees. 

Iowa and Nebraska both received less than 
three inches of rain in June. Hot, dry weather 
can easily do serious damage in Nebraska and 
parts of Iowa. Missouri and Ilinois beth re- 
ceived about five inches of rain in June and it 
both states the corn is backward and ratlier 
weedy. Southeastern Iowa is the same waJ. 
The IHinois and Missouri corn crops are almost 
sure to be less than average no matter what 
happens. 

Towa and Nebraska still have a chance for a 
bumper crop, but it will take timely rains dur- 
ing July to produce it. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


(CHANGES that take place in farmmg are 
largely reflected in farm papers. The issue 
ced byl of Wallaces’ Farmer for May 20, 1904, shows 
‘Tees, that some great changes have taken place in 
'OWeMl twenty-five years. 
nail . Grade Angus steers, weighing 1,438 pounds, 
» wonff topped the Chicago market at $5.70 a hundred- 
crwighl weight. The leading article told how to build 
cost off silos out of lumber purchased at the local lum- 
. very ber yard. It was also suggested that -where 
of thell limestone was plentiful, they might be built of 
this material. 
in discussing soil problems, an editorial said, 
“Many people in the southern part of our ter- 
TION tory think their land is clover sick.’”? It was 
suggested that they test the acidity of the soil 
i. Thal by the use of litmus paper, put in the soil for 
> Yelff an hour or two. 
ey thal The legume crops mentioned in advocating 
of thd their wider use included red clover, cowpeas, 
pecigll alsike and alfalfa. Sweet clover and soybeans 
limil are not even mentioned. 
trai An article on ‘‘making clover hay,’’ talked 
servall of windrowing, putting in cocks and even sug- 
thesdl gested “‘caps’’ where the acreage was not large. 
f ou_’ No mention was made of side-delivery rakes, 
illnes@l and hay Joaders were only mentioned in refer- 
e any ence to their limited use. 
Another news item mentioned the Indian 
reservations, in Montana, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, thrown open to settlement that 
their year. The Rosebud reservation in South Da- 
Rel kota called for special comment. The article 
eived™ questioned whether it could ever be successfully 
sipate farmed, in view of its limited rainfall, which 
evenff was given as eighteen to twenty inches. 
re the’ The dairy department contained an article 
| discussing the relative merits of ‘‘skimming 
‘egret stations’’ and the use of separators on farms. 
finer It was predicted that the day of the ‘‘skimming 
which™ station’’ was rapidly passing. 
n thef Alfalfa. apparently, was coming into limited 
, theff use among Wallaces’ Farmer readers. A col- 
Way umn was given over to short letters telling the 
with experiences of readers in seeding. Five of them 
told of seeding in May without a nurse crop. 
(the Four told of great difficulty in keeping dewn 
‘per weeds.. Fields ranged in size from one-half te 
l rel two and one-half acres, so we can guess that it 
vherell was largely experimental. 
Ye: 
y per 
nents RAISING IT THE WRONG WAY 
am T SEEMS impossible for agriculture to get a 
r the fair break out of tariff revision upward. 
nt tom This year we had a special session called for 
than! the express purpose of helping agriculture; we 











f ou 
th us, 





We had presidential approval of a plan for limited 
PE tariff revision with agriculture as the maim ’ 
beneficiary ; we had the promises of both par- 
ties, expressed at length in the campaign, to 
provide equality for agriculture. 
last It would be hard to get a more favorable set 
wa of conditions. And yet, the tariff bill that 
vel passed the house raised the percentage of pro- 
li tection on manufactured goods from 42 to 47, 
tail while it only raised the percentage of protec- 
~ @ tion on farm products from 26 to 30. In other 
thal words, instead of remedying the existing ine- 
th qualities, the new tariff bill makes them a little 


na POTS: 
. What is the moral anyway? Should the 


1a farmer forget the minor benefits he gets from 
the tariff and start im on a campaign for whele- 
ther = 
Way. pee reduction? ~ * 
oa That question is going to be diseussed very 
chat Seriously among farm groups from now on. 
“ ln the meantime, farmers can get a good deal 
oe I of amusement from watching the efforts of 


corn belt congressmen who are spending a hot 


stunmer trying te ee sd they usted for 
the tariff bill 


qur- 








| Odds eee nd Ends 


1% DRIVING across Iowa during the past 
© tak I have been greatly impressed with 
the fine appearance ef the clever fields. One 
nice thing about the clover fields this year is 
that they are remarkably free from both weeds 
and timothy. I am wondering what percentage 
ef these fine clover fields has ‘been cut early 
enough te make the best hay. In the past, nine 
out of ten farmers have cut their clover too late, 
but now it seems that many of them have 
learned the lesson of the proper time to cut 
hay, from their alfalfa experience. Of course, 








it takes a long time to cure early cut clover hay, - 


but if it deesn’t rain, the product is certainly 
far superior to the rapidly cured late cut steff. 

In northern Iowa, I see that there are many 
fields of corn with an abundant growth of 
sweet clover in them. Doubtless, many of these 
fields were plowed last fall, and the owners of 
them knew that the fall plowing was inviting a 
growth of sweet clover in the corn this year. I 
know that some of them were plowed this spring 
and that a considerable growth of sweet clover 
resulted even after the spring plowing. I doubt 
af the sweet clover is going to damage the corn 
so very much, but it makes the fields look rath- 
er ragged. 

Mr. Whitson, who has checked up with a 
large number of central Towa farmers concern- 
ing their sweet clover experience, tells me that 
many farmers are disappointed with the yield 
of corn after sweet clover is plowed under in 
the spring of its second year. The results are 
splendid if the sweet clover is allowed to have 
full use of the land the second year, and not 
plowed under until the next year. In other 
parts of Iowa, sweet clover plowed under im the 
spring of the second year seems to inerease corn 
yields ten or fifteen bushels an acre. I am 
wondering why it is that under some conditions 
sweet clover seems to be just a little disappeint- 
ing as a soil building crop, whereas under other 


conditions it produces wonderful results. It is -. 


said that a few sweet clover farmers have al- 
ready swung back toward red clover again. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to think that the occa- 
sional bad results with sweet clover plowed un- 
der in the spring of the seeond year are most 
often due to dry weather during May and June. 
However, it may be that we shall finally have 
to plan on giving the sweet clover the entire 
use of the land the second year, if we are to get 
the most out of it. 





HAVE read with great interest of the Re- 

publican celebration of the seventy-fifth 
birthday of the party, at Ripon, Wisconsin. 
Reading the historical account, I have wondered 
if the Republicans of seventy-five years ago 
would have felt at home with the Republicans 
of today. The farmers and village people who 
met together in the little schoolhouse, seventy- 
five years ago, were radicals in the eyes of the 
people of that day. They were agitators of the 
sort who had never had any tuck politically. 
Practically all of the time for a generation, the 
Democrats had controlled not only the presi- 
dency but both houses of congress and the su- 
preme court. The aristocratic planters had 
gained control ef fhe Democratic party and 
Were running things with a high hand. it is 
small wender that the abolitionists, the free- 
soilers and other people of that sert were looked 
upon as dangerous citizens. 

In 1852, a short time before the Republican 
party was born at Ripon, Wisconsim, the Demo- 
erats had won m a landslide with 254 out of 296 
electoral votes, and the free-soil party had re- 
ceived less than five per cent of the vote of 
the nation. At that time, when their power was 
at the apex, the Democrats made the mistake 
ef passmg certain acts which caused the com- 


mon people of all parties to meet together at 
the schoolhouses and pass vigerous resolutions. 
Many of these people were northern Democrats, 
who believed thoroly in the principles of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson. In fact, one of the Re- 
publican orators from Wisconsin is quoted by 
the great historian, Charles A. Beard, as say- 
ing: ‘“‘There is not a plank in our platferm 
which does not conform to the principles of 
Jefferson ; the man whe of all others has ever 
been regarded as a true representative of the 
Republican party of this country. . . . We 
are coming to take possession of this govern- 
ment, to administer it for the whole country, 
north and south ; and suffer monepolists neith- 
er of the north or the seuth te control its ad- 
ministration and so shape its action as to sub- 
serve the interests of the aristoeratie few.”’ 

This quotation was the keynote of the Repub- 
lican party previous to 1860. In 1860, however, 
high tariff ideas were injected into the Repub- 
lican party, and the farmers whe gave birth to 
the party origmally were gradually pushed mto 
the background. Of course, they did not real- 
ize this at first, because the war had obscured 
the economie issues. 

It is well that the Republicans that gathered 
at Ripen, Wisconsin, early in June of 1929, did 
not press their investigations teo far inte the 
mature of the early days of the Republican 
party. If ther had done so, they would have 
been made very wneomfortable, because they 
would have seen many likenesses between the 
Republican party of 1929 and the Democratic 
party of 1853. However, the Republican party 
has not yet abused its power to the same extent 
as did the Democratic party during the = 
years previous to the Civil war. 

The Demoeratie party also has a lesson to 
learn from this situation of seventy-five years 
ago. The Democrats of today are establishing 
a reputation for ineffectiveness similar to that 
enjeyed by the Whigs. Like the Whigs, the 
Democrats may be discarded in favor of a new 
party. 

AM NOT yet sold on sodium chlorate, the 

magic weed killer; but I have decided that 
it is time to learn more about it, and haye asked 
one of the eollege men te write us a story. It 
seems that sodium chlorate costs about 10 cents 
a pound, and that itis dissolved in water at 
the rate of one pound to the gallon. The solu- 
tion is sprayed onto the weeds, and the next 
day the leaves are supposed to be dead. Some 
of the eastern experiment stations have been 
claiming to kill 95 per cent of the plants in 
Canada thistle and quack grass patches with 
ene heavy sprayimg. In several weeks, a few 
weak sprouts may come up, and a second spray- 
ing be necessary, but most of the weeds may be 
killed the first time over if the spray is put on 
heavy enough. But in spite of all these claims, 
I am still skeptical as to whether the sodium 
chlorate weed killer has any widespread appli- 
cation on Iowa farms. For cleaning up fenee 
rows of such weeds as poison ivy, it may per- 
haps be tremendously worth while. Ptease un- 
derstand that I am not boosting sodium chlo- 
rate, but I am beginning to think that it is 
worth while to learn some more about it. 

Sinee writing the foregoing I have been hear- 
ing a lot about fire damage by sodium chlo- 
rate. It seems that it can be stored with safety 
in closed metal containers but that the sprayed 
patches catch on fire easily. When the sodium 
chlorate spray dries on eclethimg, shees, weed 
er anythamg which will burn there is danger of 
fire whenever friction is applied. I would, 
therefore, suzgest that farmers should be just 
a little cautious in usirg sedtam chlorate. It is 
effective but inust be used with judgment. On 
page 6 of this issue Professor Bressman points 
out that Idaho experiments show that calcium 
chlorate has all the geod points of sediyum chio- 
tate witheut the danger of fire. 

&. A. WALLACE. - 
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Chlorates Kill Quack and Canada Thistles | 7 


Watch Out for Burns With Sodium Chlorate—Calcium Chlorate Is Safer 


OR centuries, every one interested in agri- 
F culture has been hoping that an easy and 
effective way of killing noxious weeds, 

such as quack grass and Canada thistle, would 
be found, It appears that such a weed killer 
has been found in the form of chemicals known 
as chlorates. This weed killer has permanently 
eradicated many of the most noxious weeds. 
Definite experimental work has been success- 
fully done on quack grass, Canada thistle, toad- 
flax, ferns, sow thistle, wild morning-glory, 


Russian knapweed, Bermuda grass, white top, ° 


willows, blue flowered lettuce and other peren- 
nial plants. 


Most Noxious Weeds of the Corn Belt 


Of greatest interest in the corn belt is the 
successful killing and complete eradication of 
quack grass, Canada thistle and bindweed, or 
wild morning-glory, These are the most noxious 
weeds with which the corn belt has to deal. 


By E. N. Bressman 


New York station obtained very satisfaetory re- 
sults and found that there was no after-effect ; 
that is, crops could readily be grown on sprayed 
areas the following year. The Kansas experi- 
ment station did some of the first work in this 
country, and obtained kills on wild morning. 
giory. The Idaho station took up the work in 
an extensive way, and last year they, carried on 
the most extensive weed campaign in the United 
States. They used about 400,000 pounds of 
chlorates, and , obtained satisfactory results. 
Most of this was sodium chlorate. The Oregon 
station sprayed a large number of different 
noxious weeds with sodium chlorate. The most 
positive results were obtained on quack grass. 
Nearly 100 per cent of the quack grass plants, 
including underground stems, were killed with 
two sprays of a 10 per cent solution of sodium 
chlorate. 













The excellent results obtained with sodium 
chlorate were greatly offset by the accidents 
which occurred with its use. More than one 
person was badly burned by the spray. Sodium 
chlorate is extremely combustible when in com-fitch, 
bination with organic matter, such as clothing#y.), d 
or shoes. Several users allowed the spray ma-fh, wes 
terial to get on their shoes or clothing. When jorab 
the material dried, it was readily ignited byfh yom 
friction, and some of the users were badly ies | 
burned before their clothing or shoes could bef, wi 
removed. Trucks also were burned. It shouldff qj, 
be remembered that sodium chlorate is used in 
the manufacture of matches, and is extremely 
combustible. Users should wear slickers or rub. 
ber coats, and be eareful of spraying around 
buildings or other places where fires may occur, 
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Calcium Chlorate as Dust or Spray Strin 
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Sodium chlorate is now being rapidly re. 
placed by calcium chlorate for killing noxious 
weeds. The Idaho agricultural ex. 





Experimental work has been going 
on for two years at least, and in 
some eases longer, with chlorates on 
perennial weeds, at the New York, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Indiana, Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho experiment 
stations. Most of the other experi- 
ment stations are now interested in 
the use of the various chlorates as 
weed killers, and within a few years’ 
time more accurate methods of pro- 
cedure for the use of these chemicals 
will be established. 

The first chlorate used in weed 
killing work was sodium chlorate. 
This salt, which looks very much like 
ordinary salt, was used as a 10 per 
cent solution in water. From one to 
three pounds were used per square 
rod. This means anywhere from 150 











to 450 pounds per acre. Good kills 
were obtained in many places on 
quack grass and Canada thistle. The 


Over the China Sea to British Hongkong 


Flood Finds a British City in China Serving as the Gateway to the Orient 


our dingy litle cargo tub, the Norwegian 

S. S. R. , Jim and I had two things 
to oceupy our minds. We were wondering what 
would happen to us if our little 2,000-ton boat 
should run into a typhoon, so common and so 
terrible there in the China sea. A big ocean 
liner with an able master and white crew is 
none too secure when battling with a China sea 
typhoon, and here we were loafing along in a 
tiny little rice boat, with a drunken captain 
and a Chinese crew, and a whole week in the 
China sea. 


A LL the way up from Bangkok, Siam, on 





Perhaps a Chance to Get Into a War 


The other thing that we were thinking about 
was Hongkong and what it might hold in store 
for us. There we would find out about the war 
between China and Japan, which had seemed in 
prospect when we left Bangkok, Siam. Jim had 
about made up his mind to hurry on toward 
home, on account of the malaria which had at- 
tacked him in Bangkok, and which had left him 
weakened and without much pep, but Hong- 
kong might make a difference, we thought. At 
any rate, if there would be any possibility at 
all of getting in on a war, I, for one, would do 
everything I could to get into it some way. At 
Hongkong we would see. 

For a week we had lain about the deck, bare- 
footed, as slouchy and. comfortable as we could 
be in that torrid China sea. Even at night, it was 
hot. I would get up on the bridge, which is usu- 
ally forbidden territory to any except the eap- 
tain, the officer on watch, and the quartermas- 
ter, who does the steering, and there I would 


Michigan tests indicate that chlorate sprays, if not too heavy, are not 
poisonous to sheep. 


By Francis A. Flood 


check up the heavens and all their myriad eon- 
stellations, with the aid of the Norwegian third 
officer on watch. He was a huge young Viking 
with yellow hair and a smile as warm as the 
China breeze that played about the bridge. 
He showed me the Southern Cross, and Alpha 
and Beta, which point it out, and he showed 
me, toward the end of the voyage, our good old 
friend, the North Star ‘‘dipper’’ that points it 
out. I hadn’t secn these old familiar sentinels, 
that had been my comrades for sc many nights 
at heme, because for the past few months I had 
been too far south for the territory which they 
serve, 

The lure of the sea and the sky and the ships 
and sails, the stars and the tellta!e winds that 
are the life of those who go down to the sea in 
ships, was all unfolded to me there on the 
bridge by that young Viking. His fathers’ 
fathers had ridden the waves of the seven seas 
as far back as the seas had rolled, he knew. And 
their mothers had waited back there in the land 
of the Norse—waited to send more sons to sea. 
They had all )ived for the sea—--for was not the 
sea always waiting for them? What would those 
Norsemen do ‘vithout their goddess, the sea? 
What would the sea be without her blend Vik- 
ing god, who will sail and sail and sail as long 
as there is a sea to roll? 

This big third officer had his mortal bride at 
home, above a rocky fjord in Norway, but the 
poems that he sang to me of her were no more 
impassioned than those silent epies of his im- 
mortal bride, the sea, which always shone from 






















periment station has just completed 
a check on the spraying of more than 
800 acres of noxious perennial weeds 
—which were sprayed during the 
seasons of 1927 and 1928. The Idaho 
experiment station says, ‘‘ Calcium 
chlorate is as effective as sodium 
chlorate under varying conditions in 
Idaho.’’ They recommend all the 
way from two pounds of chlorate per 
square rod for quack grass up to 
four and-one-half pounds per square 
rod on white top, which is a noxious 
weed in the west. Calcium chlorate 
may be applied either as a dust or as 
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a spray, using the same amount in We 
either case, and when used as a 
spray, a 10 per cent solution is sat- A gr 
isfactory. ¢ mul 
It appears that when the weed has then 
made its full growth and is in blos- old as 
som, is the (Concluded on page 8) . 
he rote 
he cor 
low h 
o the « 

hem, 
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his blue eyes as he spoke. It was for her hefhe san 
lived, and for her that he will some time die,flowa fe 
either in Norway thinking of the sea, or uponfpring. 
some storm swept bridge thinking of his duty@p the ] 
and his Norseland back at home. ersed 
His Englisn was nearly as bad as my Nor-§ear w 
wegiau, but he told me that he cared only forflow an: 
the sea. He was sailing from Singapore andW he reg 
Bangkok to Swatow and Hongkong, but those fide dra 
places were nothing to him—there was only the fh that - 
sea between. Hongkong, he admitted, was sup- fried th 
posed to be the most beautiful port in the whole fs the 
world, and the world’s fourth port in amountMe eye; 
of business done, but it was to him only a partihke a f 
of the sea it served. Singapore, crossroads off The j 
the Pacific, the most important shipping center fham iy 
in all of Asia, where every arterial highway of Bnes ay 
the seas must cross, was to him only a part offhis chy 
the business of being a sailor, the only life heByoth , 
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Hongkong and Victoria Are the Same ; 4 ye 
ar ar 


Eventually, one evening, we sighted their ;,, 
rocky tops of the peaks of Victoria, capital cityho,, +) 
of the island of Hongkong. Hongkong is not§yojo4, 
really a city; it is an island, and Victoria is its# ;),,. | 
city. To be sure, the.entire island is only about@, ..,. 
ten miles jong and from two to five miles wide, Bor.o, 4 
and nothing but city from one end to the otherj§}j,,.. 
but Hongkong is the island and Victoria is the), ...),, 
city, and they are both the same. Neither 188... |... ;, 
Hongkong in China or any part of China. It is§.,, . 
English, as English as the Thames, as Britishfh....j.0. 
as Trafalgar square. China gave it to Engiand§,,) 4 
nearly one hundred years ago—much in the§,). 1j}, 
same spirit as an over- (Conelnded on page-15)@ p.,., . 
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S | Hot Weather Hitches for Horse Comfort 










sodium 


‘idents HE past season has found hundreds of 
in one farmers changing from the old systems 
odium of driving horses to the use of the multiple 
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itch. Several years ago, when the multiple 
itch demonstrations were started in the mid- 
Je-west, farmers looked upon them with con- 
derable doubt, in spite of the fact that this 
stem of hitching and driving of horses and 
hules had been in successful use for years In 
1e wheat fields of the west. 

should This spring, many farm-minded men who 
sed infl..c been traveling the state of Iowa have 
emely pmarked about the large percentage of tandem 
r rub ams that they have seen at work in the fields. 
Eeung fany of these teams were driven with only 











occur. lines (the multiple hitch method). 
Stringing out the horses in the various four, 
ve, six, eight, nine, ete., hitches gives the horse 
ly re. marked advantage over the old abreast hitch- 
X10USA = The handling of the one pair of lines, as 
al ex. sed in the multiple hitch system is a lot easier 
pleted , the driver, both in the ease and time saved 
> than ) hitching and in driving the team. 
weeds Pirie horse or mule that works in these tan- 
ps em teams finds his lot much easier than that 
es f his mate in the abreast teams. In the first 


lace, the tandem team ean work much cooler 
nd without the exeessive crowding, trampling 
nd fretting which almost always takes place 

the big team of horses that are working 
yreast, usually with their heads tied together. 
here is nothing that makes a horse ill-tem- 
ered more quickly than the continual crowd- 
¢ and trampling at the corner, that falls to 
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- agfps lot in the abreast teams. 

nt inff Well Used on Many Farm Implements 

“aa “BA creat many of the Iowa farmers have used 

mm multiple hiteh only as a plow hitch, and all 

1 has! them who have done this are completely 

Dlos. geld as to its merits in this role. However, 
OS- pa Z d 

e 8) his hitch can very well be used on many other 

’ q 


hrm implements, such as the disk, the packer, 
he rotary hoe, the grain binder, the combine, 
he corn binder, ete. Those who have the 
low hitch can easily transfer their eveners 
o the other implements and use the hitch on 
hem, 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
ommon five-horse outfit (three horses in front 
nd two behind) on a grain binder. This is 
r hefe same sort of an outfit that many of the 
die,fowa farmers worked on their plows this last 
upO fring. The only change that has been made 
duty§n the binder is that the eveners have been re- 
ersed so that the short stick works on the 
Nor-@ear wheel horse instead of the off or fur- 
y forfow animal, as it does with the plow outfit 
and@fhe reason for making this change is that the 
hose fide draft on the binder is on the opposite side 
y the i> that which it is on the plow. A few farmers 
sup- fried this, or the six-horse hitch, on their bind- 


hole firs the past season, but neglected to turn over 
ount@he evener and consequently were unable to 


partBke a full swath of grain. 

's OLB The illustration shows a common three-horse 
ntef fram in the lead, driven with one pair of 
Y %@nes and an extra cross check, 


By Harry D. Linn 


stead of the line ordinarily used. This buck 
strap 1s made up of three straps and a 
10-inch light chain. The straps are 4 feet 8 
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Five-mule team, hitched three in lead and 
two in rear. 











Multiple Hitch for Binder Keeps Horses From Fretting and Crowding 


inches, 3 feet 8 inches and 6 feet in length. 
The two shorter straps have snaps at one 
end and are fastened to the light chain by 
riveted rings. These straps are the reins for 
one wheeler. The 6-foot chain has snaps at 
each end. A 6-foot strap snaps into this 
short length of chain, runs down and snaps 
to the draw chain just in front of the rear 
eveners. The snap should be a heavy bolt 
snap, for here is where the buck strap gets 
the most abuse, and a light snap will not stand 
up under the strain. A conway loop allows for 
adjustment of the buck strap. The chain econ- 
necting the two straps also allows for an easy 
adjustment, for if the animal crowds too far to 
the right or left, the snap fastening to this short 
length of chain can be moved so that he is 
guided back into line. The buck strap arrange- 
ment holds him in position so that it is impos- 
sible for him to run away or get up over the 
lead eveners unless he pulls the entire load with 
his mouth, which is impossible for him to do 
with a five-horse load. 

The multiple hitching arrangement ean be 
used on any outfit that has a draw chain or 
draw rod from the rear eveners to the leaders. 
[f a chain is used, the buck straps are snapped 
into this draw chain. If a draw rod is in use, a 
short piece of chain can be attached to the clevis 
that attaches this draw rod to the rear eveners, 
and the buck straps snapped to this short chain. 
These buck straps can be used anywhere the 
driver wishes to hold back a hard-mouthed ani- 
mal. For instance, if a horse or mule that is 
hard to control is used on a wagon, a buck strap 
can be bucked back to the single-tree of his 
mate. Thus, when he tries to forge ahead, he 
must pull the entire load with his mouth, and 
not many animals will try this for long. 


Free Lever Type of Evener Is Used 


The style of evener that is in general use with 
this form of hitch is usually the free lever type. 
These levers will angle to the correct draft of 
the horse or mule that is pulling from them and 
that should be nearly at right-angles to the ecol- 
lar. Few teams are composed of animals of the 
same size, and it would be very difficult to get 
the correct angle of draft to all these animals’ 
collars from a stiff evener, some traces pulling 
down on the collar or point of the shoulder and 
others pulling up or raising the collar. It is an 
acknowledged fact that horses and mules work- 
ing in hitches using this type of evener are far 
more free from sore necks and shoulders than 
are those that are forced to work in the old- 
fashioned abreast teams or those using the rigid 
type of evener. 

The neckyoke on this five-horse hitch must 
be longer than the regular neckyoke stick in 
order to allow the wheel team to spread out. 
This extra long neckyoke is 50 inches in length, 
with the ring offset so that the near horse is 
1624, inches from the ring and the off horse 
3314. This will not work a hardship on the 
horse if the binder is provided with tongue 
trucks to carry the weight. 

The two big objections to work- 





t Ofhis check being eight feet. in 
e h€Bnoth and with a snap on each 
gd, to allow quick unhitching. —— 
he two mules or horses in the 
mar are led with five and one- 
the falf foot lead chains running 
C1t¥Hom their halter rings to the 
notBngie-tree or heel chain of one 
SSBF the leaders. Thus, when the 
OU a ders start, the wheel mules or 
ide, orses are forced to ao the same 
se ling or be pulled by the neck. 
teBhe wheelers soon Jearn +o watch 
leaders, and the moment they 
art ahead, the wheelers do 
Kewise. After a couple days’ 
ork, the outfit will start and 
work like one horse. 
4 Each of the wheel horses wears 
buck strap or buck rope in- 
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Six horses working on the farm of Frank Christensen, Boone County, Iowa. 


ing horses and mules in warm 
weather are flies and overheat- 
ing. The first objection can be 
greatly remedied with good nets, a 
nose basket or guard and freedom 
of hitching. (If a nose fly bothers 
one horse in a team that have all 
their heads tied together, it had 
just as well sting them all, for the 
tormented animal will jerk his 
head and jerk all the mouths in 
the team, causing all the animals 
to fret.) The second objection is 
greatly helped by stringing out 
the animals in the team and pre- 
venting them from fretting and 
crowding, 

You can not expect to derive 
pleasure or profit from an over- 
worked or abused team. 
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MUCH 
PROTEIN 








are you getting 


for vour money ? 


HOG supplement has 

one main purpose-- 
to supply digestible pro- 
tein. You have the pas- 
ture or the dry lot, and 
corn, but more protein 
is necessery to get the 
rapid, paying growth. 
Hogs earn their keep only 
when they grow fast. 


A40% supplement carries 
one third more protein 
than a 30% supplement, 
and will go just that 
much farther with your 


corn. Unless the _ price 
of a 36% supplement is 


only three-fourths the 
price of AMCO 40% SwupP- 
PLEMENT HOG MEAL it will 
cost you more fer point 
of protein than the Amco 
Ration. AnG remember, 
only the digestible part of 
the protein, and only the 
widely varied protein, is 
vaiuable. 


Give your hogs the best— 
AMCO 40% SUPPLEMENT 
HOG MEAL— it is also the 
most economical. It is 
mixed on an Open Form- 
ula and contains the 
most beneficial varieties 
of digestible protein. 


AMERICAN MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb.; Peoria, III. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1.300-pound fat 


steers for the month of June, 1929, 
| was $14.40 a hundred, or about 60 


cents a hundred higher than in May 
and much higher than during the win- 
ter and spring. 
Thirteen-hundred-pound fat steers 
marketed in June of 1929 were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 92.4 cents a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the valne of 83.3 bushels of such corn 
to convert 1,000 
pounds the preceding December into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the June mar- 
ket Li December a_ 1,000-pound 
feedei $100. The 1,300- 


a feeder weighing 


ist 


cost cost of a 


| 


pound fat steer finished in June was, 
therefore, $176.97. The selling price 
was $14.40 a hundred or $187.20 a 
head, which would indicate that a 
1,300-pound fat steer in June brought 
a profit of $10.23. This is the first 
substantial profit in 1929. 

The summer cattle feeding profits 
which we have been predicting for 
several months have started. How 
long they will continue no one can say 
for certain, but. we anticipate that 
there will be profits thru September 
and possibly even longer. We are not 
certain now as we were a month 
ago that serious fat cattle losses will 
start in the late fall. 


so 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when ¢ 
sold 
Chicage in June averaged 
about, $10.80 red, or almost ex- 
actly the sam in Ma 
A price of $10.80 for hogs at Chi- 
caco in June is about equivalent to 83 
cents for corn on Iowa farms. Corn is 
actually selling 5 or 10 cents lower 


are begin- 
pigs as good 


than this and farmers 
ning to look on feedei 


property. 


In spite > good situation exist- 
ing between « » and hoes, our chart 
continues to ( a loss because it is 
based on the price of corn not only 
this month but also during the past 
twelve months. The weighted price 
for Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs mar- 


keted in June of 1929 was 93.3 cents a 


bushel. As a ten-year average hogs 
have sold in the month of June for a 
price equivalent to 12.1 bushels of 


r 


such corn. The value of 12.1 bushels 
corn gives a cost of $11.29 
June of 1929. The ac- 

$10.80 °*a hundred, or 
hundred. 
strengthen con- 
August. 


of 93.5-cent 


for 


price was 


a hundred 
tual 
there was 


a loss of 49 cents a 


Hog prices should 
7 


siderably during July” and 


Probably there will be fewer hogs 
coming to market during July and Au- 
gust of this year than during the same 





as corn, 


Profits and Losses 


months a vear ago. The government 


hog survey indicates considerably 
fewer spring pigs this year than a 
year ago and so it would seem that 


hog prices are going to tend upward. 


We would not. be at all surprised if 
there were an advance of a dollar a 
hundred during July and early Au- 


gust. 





experiments in southern 
Illinois show that for reasonably quick 
drainage, tile laterals must be placed 
reasonably together. With 
laterals spaced sixty-six feet apart, it 
was found that with the usual spring 
rains, the ground water table or level 
at all points between the laterals was 
more than two feet below the surface 
by the last week of March; while 
with 132-foot spacing between laterals, 
there was no time before April 29 
when the ground water table was even 


Drainage 


close tile 


two feet below the surface. Laterals 
were laid at a depth of 2.7 to 3 feet. 


This gain of nearly a month in lower- 
ing the ground water table might eas- 
ily mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in getting out the 


crops. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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$1.00 Gain Per Cw 
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00 Low Per Cwt 
00 Low Per Cw, 


00 Los Per Cot 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per 


i915 191& 1947 1918 1919 1920 (92) 1922 1923 1924 1925 





cewt., if the average farmer 


feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 








Chlorates Kill Cunckeal 
Canada Thistle 


(Continued on page 6) 

best time to apply the dust or spra 
Some trials indicate that a weed jg ; 
its weakest condition at this time. | 
addition, the plant may be killed pH 
fore seeds are produced. Late applicg 
tions have given successful results, by 
growers should not wait until th 
plants have set seed. It has been sy 
gested that areas of weeds may 4 
mowed to keep them from going 
seed, and then the spray applied. j 
general, however, it is best not to ¢ 
the weeds either before or after spra 
ing. It seems that the sprayed weeq 
must go thru the winter untouched j 
order to get a good kill. 

Any type of spray outfit may } 




















































used. If the sprayer has a fine nozzjd 
less salt should be put into the sgolj 
tion, so that it will go thru the nozzg| 





readily. On small patches, a sprinkliy 
can has been used with success. Whe 
it is difficult to get water or a sprq 

itfit, the dusting of chlorates, parti, 
rly calcium, appears to be succesg 
Calcium chlorate takes water fro 
air and plants quite readily, ap 
therefore it does not have to be puto 
sa spray. The amount of water ay 
the method of applying calcium chk 
rate important as long as the 
required amount per acre is applied, 


I 








are not 


Do not touch a sprayed or duste 
patch after the weed killer has beey 
applied. New growth sometimes a 


pears, but the chlorate will continue t 
act thru the winter, and good Kills ar 
usually obtained. The following sprin 
the ground may be plowed and put int 
crop in the ordinary way. Stragelin 









plants may be dusted with the salt 
No after-effects have been know 

occur with the small amount of chlo 
rate used per acre. It has been sug 


gested that continued use of the chlq 
rate on a piece of ground would caus 
black alkali. 

Chlorates cost all the way from 6 t 


12 cents per pound, depending upo 
the amounts purchased and the freigh 


various sections. For quad 
the rate of two pounds pe 
square rod and 8 cents a pound, it wi 
cost about $25 an acre. For other weed 
which require more salt, the cost wi 
be around $40 an acre for materia 
Usually, there will not be areas of aj 
acre, but small patches which may t 
tal an acre or more. 

It appears that Canada thistle anf 


rates in 


Zrass, at 


wild morning-glory will require at leas 
three pounds per square rod of th 
chlorate. The cost per square rod, a 


8 cents a pound, would be 24 centg 


The cost per acre would be about $38. 
It has been common opinion that th 

chlorates are non-poisonous, non-corr 
i chemicals. Recently, the M 


sive M inne 
sota experiment station stated that 9 
dium chlorate, in the crystal i 
poisonous to cattle. Altho the chli 
are not poisonous many 
weed sprays, particularly the com 
arsenie sprays, stock should not | 
vited to graze in sprayed areas. 

The Michigan experiment station 
which has found sodium chlorate 4 
fective in controlling quack grass 
“Sodium chlorate is not p 

stock unless taken in lar 
A portion of a fifteen-acre fie 
of quack grass at the Michigan expe 
ment station was sprayed with sodiu 
chlorate and sheep were allowed to tf 
main in the field. No injury to th 
sheep was noticed. These sheep had aj 
of the common salt and mineral mi 
ture they cared for, and there was 4 
abundance of unsprayed pasture ava! 
able.” 
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A type of mower has been develo 
which can be operated at either of tW 


speeds, at high speed in heavy ha 
where the going is hard, or at 10 










speed when the hay is light and t) 
cutting easy. This two-speed mow4 
operates on the same principle as U 
transmission on an automobile. It ¢ 
be operated with either tractor pow 
or horse power. 
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for Economical Transportation 
























The 1%-Ton Chassis and Cab 
equipped with grain bedy 


CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINDER 


TRUCKS offer outstanding 





Available at the lowest price ever placed on a 
six-cylinder truck—and offering, in addition, 
numerous outstanding advantages that make it 
ideally suited to farm service—the new Chev- 
rolet Utility Truck is sweeping on to tremendous 
popularity in the rural districts. 


With its new six-cylinder valve-in-head motor, it 
provides a measure of all-round performance 
never before thought possible in a low-priced 
truck. Representing a power ine _ 


advantages for Farm Service 


sturdy strength and dependability keep it on the 
job during the busy season when a day’s delay 
means a big loss. 


And never was a low-priced truck so easy to 
handle. It is equipped with a full ball-bearing 
steering mechanism. The newly-designed 4-wheel 
brakes are unusually powerful and easy to apply. 
And the instrument panel is equipped with every 
necessary driving convenience. 


See your Chevrolet dealer today. 





crease of 32%, and equipped with a 


Learn how little it costs to own and 


BS The 1144T $ . : . 
four-speed forward transmission Chassis (with cab) O5Q operate this modern six-cylinder 
that gives exactly the proper power The Sedan $ 595 truck—for not only is it sold in the 


application for every need, it carries 


Delivery eeeeeee 


price range of the four, but its 





. . * . a i . > 

its loads easily and swiftly over hills, a or 5400 operating economy is even greater 
muddy roads and across fields. It The1%4Ton $5 45 than that of its famous four-cylinder 
operates with amazing smoothness <coyg taia predecessor! 


and lack of vibration that give added 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 








life to the entire truck. And its 





DETROIT MICHIGAN 





-a Six in the price range of the four! 
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Why be satisfied 
with less? 


Only a few years ago, Kelly-Springfield tires 
cost about 15% more than other makes—and 
people who used them found them well worth 
the difference. 

The Kellys of today are far better tires— 
easier riding, more rugged and giving much 
greater mileage—yet they now cost no more than 
the makes that never ranked with Kelly. 

Since it costs no more to buy the best, why 


be satisfied with less? 
“Kelly dealers ¢verywhere—there must be one in you 


KELLY SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


KELL 







SPRINGFIELD 


BALLOON RES 


| j wis $10 10°20 








For Sheep, CG attle ig drop 
The only tag th 


on every saddie or harness. Buy direct 
from the factory. No middleman’s profit, 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumet. 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 


N SADOLE €& HARNESS 
= Denver. for 


nat punches a 
in the ear and rivets the tag pe 
quick squeeze of the tiers 

| Name and numbers stand 

} Send today for free samples. full de 
| id by supply dealers o 
} 


Sachs-Lawlor Co. Dept. c Denver, Cele. 











GERMOZONE -NECRO 


The following letter tells its own story. It’s teld calmly and 
quietly after the facts are all in and the excitement over. 


$4-° Saved $550 


“About four years ago I had a bunch of young shoats 
that got Necro so bad that I was advised to kiN and bury 
them; but, after thinking the matter over, I concluded 
that a live hog was worth a dozen dead ones. SoI went to 
town and got a gallon jug of Lee’s Germozone at Gehring’s 
Drug Store, took it home and asked my tenant if he would 
stay right on the job with those pigs and feed them the 
Germozone until they either died or got well. Not a one 
died and I am pleased to tell you that this bunch of hogs 
brought me about $550.00. My $4.50 invested in Germo- 
zone paid big dividends.”’—JOHN F. HETTINGER, Delta, 
Ohio. 











Necro is now prevalent; proposed treatments are many; 
Germozone is time-tested and proven. The ‘‘Lee Way’’ Book 
gives full information and directions. Free. 


One dealer, at most every town, sells Germozone and other 
Lee Remedies for Poultry and Hags. 


Gallon Bottles $4.50 at Dealers or Prepaid 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 478 Lee Bldg, Omahe, Nebr. 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE - 











HEN Jule Farrell, the widow of 
Dan, who had been the town’s 


| bad boy, brought her children to the 
| farm she had bought in his home com- 


| munity, 


the neighbors wondered just 
what kind of a farmer she would be. 
When they learned that she had the 
idea of using a pump for irrigating, 
they laughed—all but Grandma Farrell, 
who stood by Jule when she found that 
the pump had been Dan’s idea. 

Jule herself was pretty well discour- 


| aged when she learned that the horses 


| the stall was the dapple gray, 


| th’ blackest thing! 


| must buy a mate for 


haven’t th’ 


she had thought went with the farm 
had been sold, but Grandma Farrell’s 
insistence on footing the bill for plac- 
ing and housing the pump cheered her 
up a great deal. 

A band of gypsies, who had been 
camping near, left a sick horse, think- 
ing it was going to die. Bobs, one of 
the twins, asked if he could have it, 
and was told he could. Bill Tueker, 
Dan’s old enemy, tried to shoot the 
sick horse, but was stopped by Grand- 
ma Farrell. The next day, the horse 
had disappeared, and Jule thought that 





the health authorities had killed it and 


Later in the day, 
to Jule from the 
said, “Gee, 
Standing in 
and by 
her side was a wabbly, awkward colt. 


taken it away. 
ever, Bobs called 
barn, and Babs, arriving, 
maw, there’s two of ’em.” 





ULE rang vp Grandma 
“Whatever do you think, mother, 
the dapple gray is alive and well. And, 
mother, the most surprising thing is 
that she has a little colt, a perfect 
darling. It’s as black as mammy. Oh, 
You can’t imagine 
how happy Bobs is. 
making her a bran mash now.” 

“Then part of your problem is 
colved,” came grandma’s voice over 
the wire. “You have one horse. You 
it—then you will 
have a team.” 

“T can’t buy th’ mate, mother. I 
money. T am depending on 
the wheat to run the pump.” 

“But what gocd will the pump be 
with nothing to pull the plow?” 

“I realize that. mother. I am trying 
to think out a plan.” 

“Borrow the money.” 

“IT can’t. I promised father that I 
would never go into debt—promised 
him when he was dying.” 

“That settles that. I’ll come out. I'll 
get Milly to bring me in the car. Good- 
bye.” And she hung up. 

She was out to the farm in no time— 
she and Aunt Milly. She brought with 


' her something that Jule and the chil- 


| worth their salt. 


| 


dren had never seen before outside the 
movies. 

“My child,” said Grandma, when they 
were seated comfortably in the living- 
room. “I have thought out a plan. You 
have three heifers out there, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Jule, her violet eyes two 
big question marks. 

“They must be broken to the yoke.” 

“Broken to the yoke?” 

“Yes,” smiling. “I have brought the 
yoke, chains, whip and all. I crossed 
the plains with my parents when there 


how: | 


“We are so inexperienced.” 

“You are young. You can learn. [y 
help the boys with the breaking; that 
is, I can tell them how. I have seen mny 
brothers break oxen. And great sport 
it was, too. They had the time of they 
young lives doing it. I can hear them 
yet, laughing and yelling like young 
Indians as the cattle tore over the 
prairie. There were many Indians 
then, too!” 

“Gee, whiz, grandma! 
th’ Injuns.” 

“Not now, Bobs. Another time, may. 
be, when you come to visit grandma 
Just now there is a matter of breaq 
and butter confronting us.” 


Tell us about 


_ eyes were sparkling. She was 

visualizing the picture—breaking 

in the heifers. It would be great fun, 

“T wish we could begin this afternoon,” 

“T thought I saw Jimjams in the 
field.” 

“He is helping to spread. the ma. 
nure. The land should be mulched be. 
fore plowing, don’t you think?” 

“I believe that’s the way father did, 
as I remember those days. They did 


| raise bumper crops, and very little to 


| do with. 


Farrell. | 


| step of the way. 


The kiddies are | 


We had our pests, grass 
hoppers and hail. You should see the 
grasshoppers, as thick as snow ina 
real old Nebraska blizzard. You could 
not see the sky for the pesky things. 
“It was as much as your life was 
worth to go for a, bucket of water. You 
had to wade thru ’em, and fight every 
Even the trains found 
difficulty in moving. They- had to 
throw sand on the rails to keep the 
wheels from slipping. The grasshop 
pers stripped everything that was 


| above ground.” 


“Did that happen here?” 

“Right in this old Platte valley. 
wouldn’t believe it, would you?” 

“Oh, yes, I believe it because you tell 
me. I am beginning to love the valley, 
the willows, the cottonwoods, the beau 
tiful islands and the river. I listened 


You 


| to the river last night, long after I had 


gone to bed. I could hear it swishing 
as it rolled along, and I thopght of 
Dan.” Her eyes were wistful. 


a seep everything is going good,! 
am going to get some set lines 


and we will put them out. Jimjams 
loves to fish.” 
“So did my brother, Tom. The fish 


that he caught on set lines those days! 
Two of them cut up would fill a tub. 


| He would dress them and sell them at 


| And geese! 


was no railroad. We had an ox team. | 


We settled here in the valley. 

“Father plowed up the raw prairie, 
and for five years farmed with ox 
teams. What:imy father and brothers 
eould -do, ‘your sons can do, if they are 
My brothers, Tom 
and Will, were about Jimjams’ and 
Bobs’ ages. Break all three heifers; 
that will give ‘you ‘two ‘teams. PMitch 
one up with the gray.” 

“Mother, we.are calling it The Luck?’ 

“Well, The Lack, then. When ‘the 
crops come “in, you can buy a team; 
meanwhile, make the best of that which 
God has given you.” 





We had all we could eat 
Bang! went the hunter's 
gun, all night and all day long, and 
how the geese were slaughtered on the 
river! It does seem a great pity, 4 
great pity!” She shook her head. 
“And crossing the plains, what herds 
of buffalo we saw! Sometimes we 
stopped, and men on horseback with 
guns would follow the herd. They 
would come back bringing a buffalo— 
sometimes an elk, or a deer. Then we 
had a feast, the whole camp. But we 
had to look out for Indians. If the 
buffalo came stampeding, leaving 4 
cloud of dust behind them, we kneW¥ 
the Indians were not far behind. 
“The thought of Indians sent cold 
chills down our backs. We were afraid 
of the buffaloes, too, when they came 
that way. They would rush over any 
‘thing that was in their way, and smash 
it into bits. I have seen a man stand 
right in front of the oncoming herd 
He would stretch out his arms and 
‘yell like . Comanche Indian. You'd 
thing he would be trampled to death, 
but he wasn’t. He would turn the cur 
rent or split the herd. That man was 
Jim Bridger. I could ‘go on and 02, 
telling of hair-breadth escapes from 
Indians and (Continued on page 19) 


the store. 
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| Visits in the Country 


Timothy, Clover and Walking Cultivators 


By JAY WHITSON 











19298 Wil LACES FARMER, July 5, 
—— 
| 
— HAT southern. Iowa does not use 
a very large percentage of two- 
row corn cultivators was rather forc- | 
1 Th ibly impressed’ upon me on the morn- 
> Uaat ing of June 25, when I drove from Des 
© DY woines south to the Missouri line, on 
me the southern boundary of Decatur 
_ county. Om nearly every farm, corn 
them was being cultivated. In the 100-mile 
YOUNSH arive, I saw two two-row cultivators 
T thei i» use, while the single-row plows 
idians amounted to several’ hundred. 


I counted the first 100 eultivators I 
saw in use south of Osceola, and kept 
track of the number of riding and 
walking corn plows. Out of this 160, 
fifty-four had operators watking. Of 
more interest to me than the: mere 
fact that more than half of the men 
were walking, was the fact that I saw 
several walking cuitivators that were 
new this year, if’ I could judge cor- 
rectly from their appearance. Also, 
six or eight of the fifty-four who were 
walking were using cultivators made 
to be ridden: upon: 


about 


, May- 
ndma, 
bread 






e€ was 
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t fun. 
100n.” 
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e Ma Of course, a critical’ observer might 
ed be @ read into this high percentage of walk- 
ing cultivators and almost complete 
ry did, absence of “two-rows,” an extreme lack 
y did of progressiveness. among these farm 
tle to operators. Instead, I think it merely 
grass @ a case of smaller aereage of corn in 
2e the proportion to size of farm, more roll- 
in aff ing land under cultivation, and a high 
could percentage of fields of irregular shape. 
ngs. Anyone who has. operated a two-row 
> wasm cultivator on rows thirty or forty rods 
. Youf® long, on a hillside, with one end of the 
every™ field having a ditch or angling fence, 
found @ will understand why parts of southern 
ad tof Iowa have not got away from single- 
p the row and walking cultivators. But there 
sshop- @ is no question that: producing corn un- 
wasf™ der such conditions can not be done as 
cheaply as where the land is level or 
slightly rolling and fields of sufficient 
. You— size to justify larger tools. As I see 
it, still more land in southern Iowa, 
yu tell@ especially the small, irregular and | 
alley, easily eroded fields, will. go out of | 
beau @ cultivation, probably back to: pasture. 
stened 
I had , 
ching In the 100 miles. or thereabouts that 
ht of I traveled in going from Des Moines 
} to Lamoni, I saw more fields of red 
elover than I saw in all Iowa last year. 
Of course, I only saw a small per cent 
ood, 1% of the red clover in Iowa last year, but 
lines I traveled over several thousand miles | 
njams# of Iowa roads in June, July and Au- | 
gust, 1928, and I am sure that I saw 
e fish less than in this: short forenoon drive 
days! @ this year. 
a tub. I was pleased at the high percentage 
em at of people I saw making clover hay, 
1 eat. @ early enough to make good hay. I was 
nter’s @ interested in talking to three men who 
and @ were baling the clover direct from the 
yn the field. One, near the Appanoose-Wayne 
ity, 4M county line, told me that this was. the 
fifth year he had baled clover or tim- 
herds@™ othy, or a mixture of the two. He said 
S Well that fairly dry hay at the time of bal- 
with ing, plus proper storage after baling, 
They @ gave good hay. 
falo— All three told me that storage was 


=n we 
ut we 
{ the 
ng 4 
knew 


fully as important as dryness at. bal- 
ing time, in preventing molding. All 
store the hay in open-sided sheds and 
leave air spaces between the rows of 
bales. I saw one: man’s baled hay. It 
was piled fourteen bales high, on edge, 
with a six or eight-ineh air space be- 
tween the rows. He laid boards.across 
every three or four tiers, to keep the 
bales in place. 

All these men not only mentioned 
the smaller space required for storage 
with baled hay, tut the lessened: waste 
ef feed and greater convenience of 
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a feeding to: beth cattle and! sheep: 

leath, 

e cur =The southern tier of Iowa counties, 
1 Wa8@ from Decatur- east to Van Buren, still 
: | grows a large acreage of’ timotity: A 
a lot is still’ cut for seed in some Iocali: 


ties, and it makes up: the: bul -of tire 


winter feed for cattle and sheep on a | 


large number of farms in this area. 


| low for several years, and’ all the men 
with whom I discussed. the question 
agree with my opinion that timothy 
seed isn’t coming back into a profit- 
able range of prices. As a hay crop 
for cattle and sheep, timothy, as usu- 
ally cut, is poor feed, and the yield 
per acre isn’t anything. to. boast. of.. Yet. 
timothy still remains a major crop. 
It is interesting to questiom farmers in 
this area as to why it is. I tried it 
during my week there. Behind the 
fact of their hanging onto timothy in 
spite of its low returns is a whole 
group of problems. The first and most 
important one is that timothy is well 
adapted to this soil and is a certain 
crop. The soil of' ttis- area is- largely 
a difficult one to handle, especially 
during a wet spring. The Ievel land 
(and there is: much: level land in spite 
of the belief of many who have never 
traveled over this area) drains out 


As a seed crop, the returns have been | 


| very slowly. Much corn wasn’t plan‘- 
ed until after June 1, this year, be- 
cause of this slow drainage. Timothy 
| thrives in spite of this seil handicap, 
Second, the bulk of the soil is de- 
| eidedly acid and low in phosphorus, 
| making success with any legume 
| 
| 


doubtful. until lime and a phosphate 
| carrier are added. Of course, given 
extremely favorable weather condi- 
tions, such as occurred in 1928, and the 
seedings of red clover come thru nice- 
ly.. But to avoid risk of total failure, 
timothy is always seeded, and. the gen- 
eral practice (whether the red clover 
makes good or not) is to leave the 
seeding down two or more years. Many 
leave it down as. long as the timothy 
yields fairly good hay crops. Thus, 
any nitrogen stored by the red clover 
is used up before it gets back to a 
grain. crop: 

The bulk of the timothy cut for hay 
seems to be cut two or three weeks too 
late. I saw perhaps a dozen fields of 
pure or nearly pure timothy cut or 
being cut for hay, while hundreds 
would not be touched until well along 
in. July.. I talked to a Decatur county 
farmer who had started cutting his 
timothy as it came into: head, and was 
done before it finished blooming: He 
said he had followed this’ practice 





three years. He used the hay for 
dairy cows and sheep, and found they 
did nearly as well on it as on clover. 
He said that last year he bought some 
late cut timothy, and the sheep pre- 
ferred oat straw and the cows dropped 
off markedly in milk. Others whe eut 
early told similar stories. 

So long as timothy hay remains a 
major crop on many farms, a thoro 
campaign to cut it before July 1, in- 
stead! of two or three weeks later, 
might well be carried on by county 
Farm. Bureaus, Farmers’ Union locals 
| and other educational agencies. 


Boiled Potatoes vs Raw 
Potatoes 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Are boiled potatoes worth more 
than raw potatoes for hogs?’ 

Experiments indicate that 100 
pounds of boiled potatoes will go 
about as far in feeding hogs as 140 
pounds of raw potatoes. Even the 
cooked potatoes, however, are not 
worth so very much because it takes 
about 450 pounds of them to equal in 
feeding value 100 pounds of corn. It 
is only rarely that potatoes are cheap 
enough to warrant feeding them to 
hogs. 
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TheRumely DoAll in conventional 








form— 


a compact, lightweight tractor for every farm jeb 


In answer tothe insistent demand 


for a DoAll built along the con- 


ventional tractor lines yet narrower and more compact, Advance- 
Rumely now announces.a new 46-inch tread, 4-wheel tractor of 


months has achieved a truly sensa 





nomical power farming service. 


tractor. 


La Porte, 


Des Moines, lowa. 


Mail the coupon for literature. Or see your Advanee-Rumely 
dealer. Do it today. Delay may mean buying a less efficient 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 







exceptional merit, designed for drawbar and belt work. 
The new DoAll is a companion tractor to the famous DoAll 
combination plowing and cultivating tractor, which in only a few 


tional success. 


The new DoAll has been designed out of nearly a century of 
power farming experience . . . to meet the needs of small farmers 
and two-tractor farmers. It measures up in every way to well- 
known Rumely standards. It possesses the stamina which has 
made Rumely tractors famous for long life and dependable, ecv- 
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Peoria, III. 
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“The DoAll does all” 
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The new DoAll is modern in every | 
phase of its advanced design and per- 
formance. It is extremely simple and 
practical in construction. It handles 
as easily as an automobile. Even a 
small boy can operate it ali day, and 
enjoy it, too. 


Thenew DoAllcertainly makes farm 
work fly! It turns in a short radius— 
works close to fences, buildings, trees, 
etc. Pulls two plows and covers 5 to 8 
acres a day. Harrows 60 to 100 acres a 
day. Seeds 50 to 100 acres. Plants 25 
to 50 acres. Handles any hay tool... 
the largest grain or corn binder . . . the 
average 22-inch thresher . .. amedium 
size silo filler ... . an endless. variety of 
belt and drawbar jobs. 





_——— 





Best of all, the new DoAll has power 
to spare! It delivers. 10% more power, 
in fact, than similar tractors, accord- 
ing to important official tests. 
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O YOU plan as you can? 
- In other words, do you have a 
canning budget.? 

Do you know when the canning sea- 
son opens, just how much of each 
particular fruit or vegetable will be 
required by your own particular fam- 
ily to allow them at least one serving 
of canned fruit or vegetable a day 
during the season when fresh fruits 
and green stuffs are expensive or not 
easily procurable? Or do you can on 
“inspiration” as so many of us do who 
really enjoy the canning process, fill- 
ing the store room shelves as the 
fresh foods come in season, without 
much of an ideavof just how long the 
jars will stay there or how many of 
them will be emptied during the com- 


ing winter months? 
Most canned products deteriorate 
slightly both in color and flavor on 


long standing so that most of us plan 
to can only in quantities to last thru 
one season. Since I have been con- 
verted from the old “inspiration” 
method of canning to that based on a 
regular canning budget or plan, I have 
found that not only is my storage 
problem simplified but we are more 
certain to have truly well balanced 
meals during the winter months. 
There is no longer that danger of run- 
ning the menu short of some of the 
desirable foods, nor of making it lop- 
sidedly rich in others, just because 
along about springtime we have “run 
out” or are having to “use up” some 
of the foods which have been too spar- 
ingly or too generously canned. 

My budget has been based, not so 
much on the particular likes and dis- 
likes of the family (because I have 
found that if I plan for variety and can 
well, we seem able to eat with a de- 
gree of pleasure, almost any of the nu- 
tritious fruits and vegetables which 
might be canned), but primarily upon 
the dietetic food needs of the family 
itself. 

For each individual member of my 
family, for instance, I can every year 
the following fruits and vegetables, to 
be served with a definite frequency 
and thru the period when they are not 
to be found in the home gardens or or- 
chards. This budget allows for one 
serving each of canned fruit and veg- 
etable per person per day. A stored 
vegetable or an occasional one bought 
fresh wiit provide a second vegetable, 
thus meeting the ideal of two servings 
for each person daily. Likewise the 
one serving of canned fruit will be 
supplemented with frequent dippings 
into the apple barrel or a fresh pur- 
chase of oranges. 


The following is a simple canning 


budget for one (adult or child over 
six years): 
Vegetables—Total, forty quarts. 


Greens, twice a week for five months, 
ten quarts; tomatoes, twice a week for 
eight months, twelve quarts; other 
vegetables, three times a week for 
seven months, eighteen quarts. 

Fruits—Total, forty-three quarts. 
Rhubarb, once a week for five months, 
ten quarts; other fruits, six times a 
week for seven months, thirty-three 
quarts. 

The total number of quarts of 
canned foods, multiplied by the num- 
ber of those in your family over six 
years of age, will give you about 
the quantity which your particular 
family will need. (Each child below 
six will require about half of this 
quantity.) 

In the definite budget, as stated, 
I have named only those products 
which could be considered essential 
because of their food value. Greens 
and tomatoes are truly unreplaceable 
vegetables. Tomatoes, because their 








Do You Plan as You Can? 


By GRACE M. ELLIS 








handling. 


stead of pouring the water off. 
process. 





HOME CANNING REMINDERS 
Use only fruits and vegetables which are fresh, clean and sound. 


Be careful not to contaminate the product while gathering or 


Wash the product well before cutting. 
are the most dangerous as well as the most difficult to kill. 

When washing the produte, always lift it out of the water in- 
A wire 


Always consult a reliable time table for the correct length of 
time for processing the particular product you are canning. 


The bacteria of the soil 


basket makes this an éasy 








growing season is shorter, must be 
canned to last thru a several months 
longer period than greens. So that 
we will not tire of their frequent. ap- 
pearance on our table, I can about 
half of them already strained for use 
as tomato soup, and the other half 
canned whole in strained tomato juice 
or a small quantity of water to use as 
salad or in baked dishes, or even 
stew. The old fashioned open kettle 
tomato stew I do not can at all be- 
cause it takes too much time, loses too 
much of its rich tomato flavor and 
does not lend itself to a variety of 
ways of serving. There is also bound 
to be a big percentage of spoilage. 
Our budget is more apt to run short 
on greens than any other one vegeta- 
ble or fruit. I find that it takes con- 
siderable garden space and _ several 
ounces of seed to provide the neces- 


sary leafy green vegetable fresh for 
our table in the summer and to fill the 
canning quota of ten quarts per per- 
son, for even our small family. Spin- 
ach, I can as generously as my garden 
plot will afford it, since it is three 
times as rich in iron as chard, lettuce 
and some of the other common greens. 
When the lettuce row begins to g¢2t 
ahead of the family’s speed of immcdi- 
ate consumption, into my canner go 
a few jars of wilted lettuce, with two 
teaspoons of lemon juice added per 
quart. These, processed only two in- 
stead of the ordinary three hours, 
make a really delectable addition to 
the greens. 

For the most part common fruits 
(with the exception of the citrus 
fruits which we do not have here to 
can), are more or less interchange- 
able, some being higher in one min- 










































































eral or vitamin and some in anothe 
Tho I have placed rhubarb in the ; 
dispensable section of the budget, 
have done so arbitrarily because jt ; 
relatively so much cheaper than som 
of the other fruits (if we are forced { 
buy them on the market), and it doe 
rank higher than any other hom 
grown fruit in vitamin C content, thy 
helping to cut down considerably g 
our citrus fruit bill for the winte 

In the case of plums, cherries ap 
berries I sometimes make an excey 
tion to my budget plan of canning on| 
forty-three quarts of fruit per persoy 
These crops are bound to be intermit 
tent yielders and a double canning ij 
the abundant year will provide for the 
lean year which is apt to follow. 

Since canning with a definite cap 
ning plan I have fourd that it pays t 
know just how many jars we may ex 
pect a certain quantity of raw food tg 
fill and I have found the following 
table helpful: 









1 bushel peaches will can about..25 qts 
ABUSES! POMOG: csccnssssiccccsecdecsccetssevesct 30 ats, 
1 bushel plums 28 ats 
BE DUGHE! CHEEVION oi ecisccscasesenssccscsessce 20 ats, 
1 bushel tomatoes (whole).......... 20 ats, 
1 bushel tomatoes (soup)............ 28 pte 
DAGON CRRIHGOE svcesscccsscieccassesiebsasiiaes 1 pt. 
ST PPRING™ CORIRIRDs ensiasstuaietscscaik-acscdelece¥aseeice 1 pt. 
BZ-EO DABY DOGES: scsiscccisccdescecsWeckéss<s: 1 pt. 
6° 2D. Btring WEANG  asiicccGssiss.:.. 1 pt. 
a RMS AN Vericsscciesasescustitesieeoecesss 1 pt. 
ES BAI COLEOUS sires viscces 1 pt. 


A canning budget or plan, with a 
definite outline of just how much of 
each particular canned food stuff the 
family will be able to or should us¢ 
during the coming season, made at the 
beginning of the canning period and 
followed thruout, really pays, I have 
found. It saves time and foodstuff 
and, more important than either o 
those, it helps insure nutritious, well 
balanced meals with plenty of the es 
sential foodstuffs. 





Hot Pack Canning 


One improvement in recent years 
which is easily applicable to home 
canning is the change from “cold 
pack” to “hot pack” in canning non 
acid vegetables (all vegetables except 
tomatoes). This is really a combina 
tion of the open kettle method which 
our grandmothers used and the “cold 
pack”” method of which our mothers 
were so fond. When using the “hot 
pack” method, the vegetable is pre 
pared in the usual way and is then 
precooked for from five to ten minutes 
and transferred, while boiling hot, to 
the sterilized jars. The jars are sealed 
and processed immediately. It is per 
fectly safe to seal the jars tightly be 
fore processing as the contents will 
expand no more and it prevents loss of 
liquid from the jar during processing. 

The main advantage of the “hot 
pack” method is that the contents of 
the jar are already at boiling tempera 
ture when packed, whereas, with the 
“cold pack” it takes considerable time 
for the center of the can to reach the 
temperature of the boiling water sur 
rounding it. Consequently, with the 
“cold pack,” the food in the center of 
the can is likely to be undercooked 
and unsterile if that around the out 
side is cooked just the right amount. 

The “hot pack” may also be used to 
good advantage With firm fruits such 
as peaches, pears and apples, but it is 
not as necessary as with vegetables 
because a larger proportion of liquid is 
usually added, which allows the cor 
tents of the can to heat thru more 
rapidly. The presence of acid in the 
fruit is helpful also as it hastens the 
destruction of bacteria—Mary Law 
ton Wright. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a8 may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘sw ced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Ezekiel Teaches Personal 
Responsibility 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 14, 1929. Ezekiel, 18:1-32; 
33:1-20. Printed—Ezekiel, 33:7-16.) 

“So thou, son of man, I have set 
thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel; therefore hear the word at my 
mouth, and give them warning from 
me. (8) When I say unto the wicked, 
O wicked man, thou shalt surely die, 
and thou dost not speak to warn the 
wicked from his way; that wicked 
man shall die in his iniquity, but his 
blood will I require at thy hand. (9) 
Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked 
ef his way to turn from it, and he 
turn not from his way; he shall die in 
his iniquity, but thou hast delivered 
thy soul. (10) And thou, son of man, 
say unto the house of Israel: Thus ye 
speak, saying, Our transgressions and 
our sins are upon us, and we pine 
away in them; how then can we live? 
(11) Say unto them, As I live, saith 
the Lord Jehovah, I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked; but that 
the wicked turn from his way and 
live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil 
ways; for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel? (12) And thou, son of man, 
say unto the children of thy people, 
The righteousness of the righteous 
shall not deliver him in the day of his 
transgression; and as for the wicked- 
ness of the wicked, he shall not fall 
thereby in the day that he turneth 
from his wickedness; neither shall he 
that is righteous be able to live there- 
by in the day that he sinneth. (13) 
When I say to the righteous, that he 
shall surely live; if he trust. to his 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, 
none of his righteous deeds shall be 
remembered; but in his iniquity that 
he hath committed, therein shall he 
die. (14) Again, when I say unto the 
wicked, Thou shalt surely die; if he 
turn from his sin, and do that which is 
lawful and right; (15) if the wicked 
restore the pledge, give again that 
which he had taken by robbery, walk 
in the statutes of life, committing no 
iniquity; he shall surely live, he shall 
not die. (16) None of his sins that he 
hath committed shall be remembered 
against him: he hath done that which 
is lawful and right; he shall surely 
live.” 





Ezekiel was taken into the Babylo- 
nian exile about 597 B. C. He was 
one of that distinguished company of 
captives which included the young 
king Jehoiachin. They were located 
at Tel-Abib on the river Chebar. Un- 
like the later captives, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (see Psalm 
137), they had no visions of horrors 
such as were inflicted in the last siege 
of the holy city and in the days of its 
doom, when brutal lusts of soldiers 
were gratified in unspeakable cruel- 
ties. These captives, which included 
Ezekiel and the king, were taken more 
as hostages of subjection and peace. 
They were kept in a kind of colony, 
and probably given much freedom. It 
seems that they were not subjected to 
severities of treatment or of labor. 
They were in communication with Je- 
Tusalem; at least the news of the 
siege and fall of the city came to 
Ezekiel. 

The Book of Ezekiel, which is a rec- 
ord of his prophecies while in captiv- 
ity, is divided into two main parts: 
The first twenty-four chapters deal 
with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
while the rest of the book contains 
the hope of the reconstitution of 
God’s_ people. The predicted judg- 





ments on the nations, as recorded in 
chapters 25-32, prepared the way for 
the messages of restoration contained 
in chapters 33-39, the heart of the 
book. Chapters 40-48 give a picture of 
the people redeemed and restored. 


It was probably about 586 B. C. 
when a messenger came with the bit- 
ter news of the fall of Jerusalem, 
twelve years after Ezekiel’s exile. 
While not unexpected, yet this dis- 
patch had a most depressing effect 
on the colony of exiles. They said, 
“Our hope is lost; we are clean cut 
off.” (Ezekiel, 37:11.) Ezekiel must 
now speak to them a message of hope. 
In order to excite their attention and 
trust. in him he impresses on his hear- 
ers his own sense of responsibility as 
the spokesman of God. He is like 
the watchman in times of military dan- 
ger, who has been drafted to occupy a 
post of observation and warn the peo- 
ple of the approach of the enemy. If 
the watchman fails in his duty, he will 
be held responsible. If he is faithful 
to warn the people, then the responsi- 
bility is with them. 

As a spiritual watchman it is im- 
plied that Ezekiel had an important 
message from God for His people. The 
sense of responsibility which the 
prophet felt, as brought out in verses 
7-9 of the lesson, would arouse the 
listeners to an attitude of expectation. 
He comes to them with news from 
God. Will it be death or life? The 
prophet, like John the Baptist, feels 
himself to be the forerunner of a new 
order, and he must have the most ear- 
nest attention for a message with a 
different emphasis. Then, the prophet 
feels keenly his own personal respon- 
sibility to convey clearly and effect- 
ively a new conviction he has from 
God. 

He is to speak to a people who were 
in the spirit of despair, as revealed in 
verse 10. They felt their sins to be 
their doom. There was no escape. 
Sin was taking its wages of death. 
There was no release, there was no 
hope. God’s first word to His de- 
spairing children is an assurance of 
His own good disposition toward them. 
In solemn affirmation their Lord. Je- 
hovah lets them know that He has 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but pre-eminently desires that they 
shall turn to Him and live. Here is 
the double hope of the goodness of 
God and of the possibility of life. 
The good character of God is the first 
line in the gospel; whether announced 
by Ezekiel or by John, as in John, 
3:16. The second word of hope is to 
turn from sin, the destroying ele- 
ment, to God the restorer of souls. 

In this and the succeeding verses of 
the lesson the prophet announces 
four fundamental principles relating to 
the salvation of sinners: God desires 
that men shall live; the condition of 
life is repentance; men are free to 
act; and they must repent and enter 
the new kingdom individually. The 
first three of these principles are all 
found in verse 10. Freedom of action 
and individual responsibility are em- 
phasized in the eighteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel, the unprinted text of the les- 
son. It is there that Ezekiel com- 
bats the popular notion of hereditary 
helplessness and hopelessness. 

The doctrine of hereditary enslave- 
ment was expressed among the peo- 
ple by the proverb: “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge,” imply- 
ing that men are inexorably involved 
in the sins of their ancestors. To this 
false idea Ezekiel teaches that each 





individual stands in immediate relation 































































6AFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be giad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 















O make the ‘‘ Extra Good’”’ 

preserves expected of 
those made at home, care of 
preparation and quality is es- 
sential. Choice spices are 
important as there is a de- 
lightful tang and zest imparted 
by pure selected spices that 
can not be obtained by spices 
of an inferior grade. Insist 
on Tone’s. 











There are two 
kinds of spices 
Tone’s 
and ‘‘others’’ 


At Your Grocers 
at every day prices 


TONE BROS., DES MOINES 
































to God, in words well worth remem- 
bering: “Behold, all souls are mine; 
as the soul of the father, so also the 
soul of the son is mine: the soul that 
sinneth, it shall surely die.” (Eze- 
kiel, 18:4.) Here is the doctrine of in- 
dividual access to God, and the logical 
deduction of individual responsibility 
ta God. This is the cornerstone of our 
religious faith. This is our hope of 
emancipation from sins inherited from 
former generations and from the doom 
entailed by the evil of our past lives. 

Hzekiel is not implying that he- 
redity and environment have no 
power. Experience confirms the Bible 
doctrine of the influence of heredity, 
a power that is at once a warning and 
an encouragement. The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children 
to: the third and fourth generations of 
them that hate Him; but God’s mercy 
is manifested to thousands of genera- 
tions of them that love Him and keep 
His commandments. What Ezekiel 
would inspire sinners to believe is that 
God is stronger than heredity, environ- 
ment, or any other power. Turn to 
Him, trust in Him and live. 

In verses 12 to 16 of the printed 
text the prophet emphasizes personal 
responsibility by reiterating the state- 
ment that one is accepted if he is liv- 
ing a righteous life, but he is con- 
demned if he is living a wicked life. 
The righteousness of a past will not 
atone for an evil that is present, and 
the wickedness of a past is not a bar- 
rier to a new life of righteousness fol- 
lowing repentance. The Apostle John, 
who is often compared to Ezekiel, 
used a similar statement (I John, 3: 
7, 8): “He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous; ... he that doeth sin is 
of the devil.” 

The doctrine of personal responsi- 
bility has the ring of justice to it. In 
verses 17 to 20 it appears that there 
had been a sort of whispering resent- 
ment to the providence of God. “The 
way of the Lord is not equal,” was a 
common complaint. The prophet ap- 
peals to the people’s sense of fairness 
concerning the justiee of individual 
responsibility. It. was because the peo- 
ple who were then under the dominion 
of sin did not understand God’s ways 
that they charged Him with inequal- 
ity. It seems right and it is right that, 
if sinners repent and, as John the 
Baptist. demanded, bring forth fruit 
meet for repentance, they shall live. 
The hope of those under the dominion 
of evil is twofold, the goodness of 
God and the justice of God. 

Likewise, the judgment of God will 
be individual: “O house of Israel, I 
will judge you every one after his 
ways.” We can not live on the moral 
capital of others, and we shali not. be 
condemned on the moral collapse of 
others. Only two people have the high- 
est claim on one’s life, namely, God 


and the person himself. After all 
the exterior influences have had 
their power over any one, there 
is still a superior force that can be 
summoned, the willing Spirit of God. 


Uzekiel’s message, therefore, is that 
there is a way of freedom from the 
captivity of sin, whether it be the sins 
of the fathers or the sins of our own 
past lives. This way is opened to us 
by the mercy of God and the righteous- 
ness of God. It is entered by re- 
pentance. When the wicked man does 
turn from sin unto God with “full pur- 
pose of, and endeavor after new obe- 
dience,” God’s Spirit works effectually 
in the heart to confirm him in life. 
(Ezekiel, 36:27.) 

(The above notes were prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis.) 





The queen among fall blooming flow- 
ers is the aster, called by the ancients 
a star. It was one of their most rev- 
erenced flowers because it came when 
the rest of nature was dying, herald- 
ing the appearance of the Bethlehem 
star in the skies. Do you know that 
if you have a plot of soil which is too 
poor for anything else, you can grow 
| asters there? Try it, and you will be 

surprised and. delighted with the re- 
* suits 
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UMMER time means freedom and 

play time for the kiddies. They 
adore attractive clothes, yet clothes 
that are comfortable at the same time. 
The models sketched above serve this 
purpose, when made of the color fast 
fabrics that always look fresh and new 
even after repeated tubbings. 

An exceptionally practical bloomer 
dress is style No. 2991. It may be 
made of printed cotton broadcloth with 
the bloomers peeping below the hem 
line. There are just two major parts 
to the pattern. The front is cut along 
the perforated center line for the open- 
ing and is piped with a contrasting 
color. The front and back are gath- 
ered to the shoulder yoke. The bloom- 
ers have elastic at the waist and the 
knee. Style No. 2991 comes in sizes 
2, 4,6 and 8 years. The four-year size 
requires two and one-fourth yards of 
material 

Style No. 2680 would make any lad 
of 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 years happy for it is 
a real boy’s suit, with shorts that close 
at the sides and a sport blouse with 
turn-down collar. The sleeves gather 
at the wrist band and the shirt is fin- 
ished with a patch pocket at the left 
side. The shorts can be made of 
tweed, jersey, or poplin, with a blouse 





of cotton broadcloth, rep or linen. If 
so desired, the entire suit may be 
made of linen, chambray, cotton broad- 
cloth, khaki cloth, or pongee. 

What little miss wouldn’t be pleased 
with the printed pique shown in style 
No. 2536. It is a one-piece affair and 
comes in sizes 2, 4 or 6 years. It re 
quires one and five-eighths yards of 
40-inch material to copy it in the four- 
year size. It is slashed in from arm- 
hole edges, forming the yoke. The 
lower edge is gathered and stitched 
to the upper edge. The _ skirt is 
slashed in the same way at the waist- 
line, giving the necessary added full- 
ness. This style may also be made of 
chambray, printed lawn, or any of the 
dainty dimities, voiles or ginghams 
that are found in the shops during the 
summer months. Style No. 2536 is 
also attractive made in pongee with 
piping of brown at the wrist and waist 
Tine and worn with a tan hat and 
brown shoes. Any little miss would 
indeed be a smart style model for sum- 
mer. 

In selecting fabrics for the chil- 
dren’s summer togs, remember that 
free arm movement and the laundry 
possibilities of the fabric are two 
points to be considered. 








may aiso be kad for ten cents.. 





All patterns may be ordered frem Watiaces’ Farmer Pattern Department, 
for ten cents. in coin or stamps, coin preferred... The new summer fashion book 
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Beating Broodiness 


Since hens will go broody whether 
we wish it or not, the problem of get- 
ting them over the notion as quickly 
as possible is with most poultry keep- 
ers thruout the summer. Getting them 
ever the notion of “wanting to sit,” 
with as little time and flesh lost as 
possible, is really quite a problem. Al- 
lowing them to clutter up the nests 
tor a week or two before we start to 
change their minds about the matter, 
; how not to do it. Abusing them or 
starving them for three or four days 
is another way not to do it. 

temove them from the nests as soon 
as they show broodiness; put them in 
a coop or room in a shady spot, with 
decent rain protection; feed and water 
well, and loss of eggs thru broodiness 
can be kept at a low point. The coop 
or room should have no nesting ma- 
terial. 

Experience indicates that a coop 
with a slatted floor is the best. The 
hen finds it uncomfortable to- hover 
on alternate slats and air. If the 
broody coop can be suspended from 
the limb of a tree, it is claimed to be 
doubly effective. Perhaps the coop 
swaying in the: breeze gives the hen 
a feeling akin to seasickness in hu- 
mans. 

Keeping a corn field full of weed 
seeds clean is largely a question of 
starting early and keeping everlast- 
ingly at it. To keep the hen which is 
inclined toward broodiness laying is 
just about the same problem. Good 
equipment with both jobs helps. 





Consumer Demand Dic- 
tates Values 


One trouble with our egg marketing 
system in the middle west.is that pro- 
ducers have but little chance to ascer- 
tain what the consumer desires in 
eggs. The reason is that the major- 
ity of our eggs are purchased by stores 
on a “straight-run,” or a “trade-in” 
basis. The stores are interested in se- 
curing the eggs in order that they can 
exchange them for groceries or other 
merchandise. 


Eggs should be purchased on grade, , 


as this is the only method whereby 
producers have an opportunity of as- 
certaining the difference which con- 
sumers will pay for eggs of different 
grades. When this difference is re- 
flected back to the producers, they will 
have an incentive for the improvement 
of quality. 

It is often argued that buying on 
grade should be practiced on account 
of the fact that it will make the pro- 
ducers more money. This is true from 
the standpoint of a long-time policy, 
for it will undoubtedly encourage the 
Production of higher quality eggs that 
are worth more. However, when grad- 
ing first. starts, the person producing 
poor eggs will undoubtedly secure a 
smaller price than he has received in 
the past. 


The big majority of lowa eggs are - 


Produced ander average farm condi- 
tions. The total income from poultry 
Tepresents approximately 10 per cent 
of the state’s agricultural income. 














THE POULTRY 


Even with the industry representing 
this large a proportion of the income, 
people are apt to consider it as a side 
line and make little effort toward im- 
proving the marketing practice unless 
there is the direct incentive of pay- 
ment of higher prices for the best 
eggs. 

The sale of cream and eggs are two 
products which are generally made on 
a “straight-run” basis. There are but 
few other products where the differ- 
ence in market value shows as much 
difference on account of variation in 
quality. This means that if we are 
to get the highest possible value out 
of these products, a system of purchas- 
ing must be put. into operation which 
will reflect the consumer’s preference. 





Why the Difference in 
Profit 


An interesting survey of the twenty 
record flocks showing the most profit 
from November to February, inclusive, 
and the twenty showing the least prof- 
it, has been recently completed by W. 
M. Vernon, poultry specialist of the 
Iowa extension service. The survey 
was made possible by a large number 
of the flock owners answering ques- 


| 





tionnaires which outlined the feeding | 


and management practices which were 
being followed. 

In looking over the tabulated re- 
ports, the similarity in management 
practices which are followed by the 
two groups is surprising. Closer study 
of the individual records of the differ- 
ent flocks allows Mr. Vernon to draw 
the following conclusions: 


“The comparison shows that a larg- | 


er number of the flock owners in the 
profitable group are hatching their 
chicks at the right time, feeding the 
young stock better during the sum- 
mer, maturing the pullets by Novem- 
ber 1, feeding a better balanced ration 
to the hens and selling more eggs and 
stock at a price above the average 
market price for poultry and eggs. 

“We feel that as many of the flock 
owners in the low group stated, 
they were feeding a balanced ration to 
their laying hens as was the case in 
the higher group. However, in the 
question in regard to feeding cod liver 
oil, minerals and green feed, it is seen 
that more of those in the low group 
were leaving some one or more impor- 
tant constituent out of the ration. I 
found also by a review of the protein 
content of the rations used, that many 
of the flock owners in the unprofitable 
group were not giving enough milk or 
other animal protein. They stated 
that they were giving a balanced ra- 
tion, but according to the information 
at hand, they were not giving enough 
milk to really make a balanced ra- 
tion. When one depends upon liquid 
milk as the only source of animal 
protein, it is necessary to give from 
three to four gallons of milk each day 
for each 100 hens. 

“Often we find that there are peo- 
ple who make an effort to feed a good 
ration to the chicks or hens, but fall 
short of the desired results because of 
neglect, such as allowing the mash to 








run short. for a day or two about every 
month or six weeks; failure to put in 
the correct amount of some important 
part of the ration; failure to provide 
sufficient hopper space, and neglect- 
ing to see that the hoppers are feeding 
down the mash continually. These 
are only a few examples of how the 
so-called improved practices are not 
followed thru completely.” 

In a further discussion of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Vernon suggests the advisa- 
bility of every poultry producer care- 
fully checking up on his practices with 
the idea of “plugging up” the holes 
that may be found in his methods. 
When improved practices are only par- 
tially adopted, they often fail to show 
the improvement that the flock owner 
expects. 

The value of carefully watching all 
of the necessary points of feeding and 
management are brought forcibly to 
the front by the summary of the re- 
sults of the two different groups. The 
profitable group produced twice as 
many eggs per hen, realized three 
times as much from the sale of mar- 
ket eggs and poultry and had an in- 
come per bird from all svurces of 
seven times as great as the grou 
which showed the smaller returns. 





Mash Feeding Important 
in Summer 


A good many people have become ac- 
customed to feeding a good mash to 
the hens as a means of securing win- 
ter eggs. However, many have felt 
that when hens get out on the range 
where they can catch bugs and eat 
green feed, they no longer need a 
mash in order to secure satisfactory 
production. 

Probably the reason for this change 
in feeding methods is on account of 
the fact that most hens will give a 
fairly good production during the early 
spring months, even tho the feed may 
be lacking in some of the essential 
elements. During the spring months, 
hens are like dairy cows when they 
first freshen. They respond to nature’s 
demands, even at a sacrifice of body 
weight. As a result, they will lay for 
a period of time. 

Hens that are fed a well balanced ra- 
tion containing protein and minerals, 
during the spring months, will con- 
tinue to produce at a fair rate of pro- 
duction after other hens have stopped 
laying. If a good laying mash is kept 
before the best hens during the sum- 
mer, they will still continue to respond 
if other conditions are favorable. 

More mash and less grains should 
form the basis of our feeding in the 
summer, as compared to winter feed- 
ing. During the winter, hens need 
considerable of the energy that is fur- 
nished in grains. When the weather 
warms up, too much of such feeds will 
make the hens lazy and sluggish. Hens 
will often go into a molt if the mash 
is stopped after the hens have been 
accustomed to it. In fact, it is often 
necessary to feed a small amount of 
mash in a dampened condition each 
day, in order to stimulate the hens to 
eat a sufficient amount. 

The program that is followed by 
many of the best producers in summer 
is to keep the -hens confined in the 
poultry houses until nine or ten o’clock 
in the morning. If an abundance of 
good mash is supplied, together with 
milk and water to drink, the hens will 
get a good fill of mash before they go 
out on range. Under such conditions, 
the scratch grains are fed in the eve- 
ning. 









VAGATION 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


ALLACES’ FARMER 


All Expense 
Personally Conducted Tour to 
America’s Most Beautiful Park, 


leaves Des Moines, August 6, via 
Rock tstand Lines to St. Paul, 
thence Northern. Pacific. 





A wonderful opportunity to see, 
at a minimum expense, this “Magic 
Land” of geysers, mud volcanoes, 
mineral springs, exquisitely cotored 
pools, and the far-famed Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone. A trip 
to Nature’s Wonderland you will 
always remember. 


Reservations should be made at 
once, applying directly to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The first 150 will receive 
the preference. 


C. C. Gardner, A. G. P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
614 Valley National Bank Bidg. 
Phone Market 5400 


Des Moines, lowa (440) 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 














~ $2. cuts out 
the A Battery 


on Your Farm 


Pe. n*t buy 
** Batteries 







hea ‘or bother ta 
charge t when you can eliminate 
: icantly for $2, and hook your radiodirec8 
to 32 volt lich rth ing system, This KING 
tance Unit does it. Screw it into 
a 32-voltlight socket, attach your set and you 
are through fooling with “A Batteries forevers 
No upkeep—guaranteed to work—simple— 
inexpensive— gives better congas rings 
your set up-to-date. ee = 
back if not entirely satisfac om Pad 
With plug and 10 feet of cord for Fr 
order specify how many tubes, also a we 
of tubes in set. Reference First National Bank. 
Anylite Electric Co., 
1420 Wall St., 
Fort Wayne, 
d, 
















‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kil/s 


Poultry Lice 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








Easy to use and 


county agents. 


Price, id, with ink for 
birds; 65c 





POULTRY MARKER 


Use the WF Registered Marker, which 
in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry 
positive identification. 
tered number filed with Iowa sheriffs, 


for 100 birds, $2. 
or 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Service Bureau Dept., Des Moines, lows: 


number 
weighing over pany ood ounds. 
Owner’s name and regis- 
police departments and 


Extra imk, 35c for 100 
Send all orders to 
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Which 





This cow was sprayed 





This cow was not sprayed 


Tue above photographs were taken on a sticky day in fly time. The 
brown cow was switching, tossing her head, stamping —fighting flies 


all day long. 


The spotted cow was resting, relaxed—free from fly torment. She 
had been sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser seven hours before. 

Just remember that the energy yofir cows use in fighting flies is 
paid for at milking time. A cow cannot fight flies and give her normal 


milk volume. 


Your cows must have fly protection in the pasture as well as in the 


stable. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 


has the odor of the pines 


The “ pine odor” principle was proved the most efficient and longest lasting by gov- 
ernment scientists in their 300 tests using all kinds of materials. 


It repels the warble fly which is so annoying to all kinds of cattle and which raises 


havoc with the value of hides. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser is not to be confused with household fly killers which kill 
by fumes in tightly closed rooms. These fumes quickly evaporate and are no protec- 


tion to an animal in the open. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser is for livestock only. It has an abiding odor which remains 
with the animal all day long—in the stable and out in the pasture. 

Laboratory tests show Dr. Hess Fly Chaser to be an excellent disinfectant. While 
protecting your cows from flies it is cleansing the skin and killing every disease germ 
with which it comes in contact. The pleasant pine odor takes away offensive smells 
about the barn. Dr. Hess Fly Chaser will not gum or discolor the hair. It will not 
taint the milk. See your Dr. Hess dealer or write to 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., ASHLAND, OHIO 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








is yours tf you attend 
GEM CITY Business Colleg 
(Established 1870, QUINCY. lilinois) 
High grade courses that 
thoroughly prepare 
you for business. Write 


fy} coday for Free Year Book 
- describing all courses. 






























CHAMPION 
“SPECIAL” SILO 
§ Creosoted by Heat and Pres- 
snchored with Ietegiocking 
Anchors. World's | ear 
Permanent Silo. Nothing 
sien No waste or tees 
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WE PAY FREIGHT 
WRITE FOR LOW PRICES 
Made tn four sizes. Best mate- 
rial and construction. Prempt 
shipments. Write for circular and low delivered 
prices before you buy. 


Greeders Sepply Company, Counce biutts, towa. 











ae Day Husk CLAY | 
a to 700 BUSH 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stall 
dry, wet or frozen; $00 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
10-20 H. P. tractor. Do it in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. Shred- 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
Government to destroy the Corn 

Sold on Trial? 
Operate it yourself — with your own corn, on 
your own premises. Five sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. 

Write for catalog and prices. 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventors of the Corn Husker -- Established 1889°" 
Box 11 Milw. 


Gennine Starrett 
indicator -- tells 
exact speed of 











| MIDWEST air"stcc: GRAIN BINS 


Made of 2% in. Corrugated Steel 
estimated 22 ¢<imes as strong a3 
flat steel. Cost no more than 
ordinary bins. Easily set up or 
moved. N«a-sag patented roof. 
Biggess value. Low price. 
Freight prepaid. FREE—Write 
for folder and prices. 

MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 505 Am. Bank Bidg., Kansas City Mo. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Wood Best for Cooling 
Tank 


Wood is a good !nsulating material 
and for that reason is usually used in 
the construction of cooling tanks. 
Metal is a better conductor of heat 
and therefore heats more rapidly than 
wood when exposed to the warmth of 
the air or sunshine. Even tho a regu- 
lar cooling tank is not available, a fair- 
ly satisfactory substitute may be con- 
structed by cutting a large vinegar 
barre! in half and placing it so that 
water will run thru it on the way to 
the stock tank. If a cover of wood is 
placed over the tank it will retain 
the cold better than if exposed to the 
air or sunshine. 

One dairyman who has a large sup- 
ply tank has worked out an ingenious 
method for keeping cold water running 
thru the cooler. He permits a small 
stream of water to run direct from the 
spout, thru the cooler and into the 
stock tank. The remainder of the wa- 
ter is pumped into the storage tank. In 
this manner the stock keep the water 
down so that the tank does not run 
over and he gets the benefit of fresh 
well water, rather than storage water, 
in his cooling system. 

There is a direct relationship be- 
tween temperature and the keeping 
quality of cream. The ideal temper- 
ature for bacterial growth is between 
60 and 85 degrees. If the fresh cream 
is cooled down to the temperature of 
well water immediately after sepa- 
rating, the entire product stored in a 
cooler until delivered to market, it will 
show a marked improvement in 
enality. 





Barn Equipment Talk 


An Iowa subscriber who is a mem- 
ber of a cow testing association, 
writes: 

“I am on the program for a talk 
on barn equipment. I want to make 
this as worth while as possible and 
wish that you would briefly outline 
points that should be covered.” 

This is an imvortant subject with 
dairymen and as there may be other 
meetings where a similar subject is 
up for discussion, we are outlining 
some of the different factors that 
should be considered in the presenta- 
tion of such a subject. 

In planning such a talk we would di- 
vide our discussion largely around two 
major points: Providing additional 
comfort for the cows and saving la- 
bor for the operator. These two points 
will naturally include the major idea 
of making the work more effective 
and therefore more profitable. 

Under the question of providing ad- 
ditional comfort for the cows many 
points that are closely associated with 
the proper construction of the build- 
ing would need to be discussed. We 
would touch upon light, ventilation, 
warmth, keeping the cows clean, mak- 
ing it easy for the cows to obtain 
fresh water and feed, and protecting 
the cows against injury to their teats, 
ete. Briefly, this would mean a prop- 
erly constructed barn, good stalls, a 
watering system where possible to in- 
stall, and proper ventilation. 

Barn equipment is also essential 


THE DAIRY 





from the standpoint. of the saving of 


labor. The following points should 
be emphasized: Ease in cleaning the 
barn, ease in feeding, handling the 
cows quickly and efficiently when 


turning them in and out of the barn, 
saving time in watering, convenience 
and the saving of time in milking. 
Litter and-feed carriers, watering de- 
vises, good stalls aad milking ma- 
chines will naturally be discussed in 
regard to the questions outlined above. 

There are many other points that 
will naturally come into a discussion 
of this kind. It would be a good thing 
to encourage questions and discus- 
sions in regard to the different points. 
Undoubtedly many of the listeners 
will want to adopt some of the sugges- 
tions and not others. Most dairy barns 
are built and later equipped with the 
idea in mind that it is impossible to 
make an initial outlay for all of the 
different equipment that is desired. 
Such men will usually want, to think 
and plan for the future so that addi- 
tional equipment may be added as it 
can be financed, or as needed. 





Gleanings From Testers’ 
Reports 


It pays to get the strippings, accord 
ing to reports of two different testers 
from lowa cow testing associations. 
One of them ran an experiment for a 
patron which showed that the first 
milk tested 0.4 per cent, the strippings 
9.2 per cent, while the sample of the 
entire milk showed 3.7 per cent. The 
other tester reported the first milk as 
testing 0.3 per cent, the strippings 12.8 
per cent, while the sample of the en- 
tire milk showed &.0 per cent. A dem- 
onstration of this kind should prove 
the value of milking the cows clean. 





Several testers show the need of 
washing the separator in order that it 
may do good work. One man tested 
the skim-milk from the separator both 
night and morning at fourteen differ- 
ent farms. Most of the farms do not 
wash the separator at night. The test 
showed as much or more loss in the 
morning at each of the farms, eleven 
showed an average loss of twice as 
much, and in some instances the loss 
was: three times as much as when the 
separator was clean. Another report- 
ed the loss of 0.1 per cent of fat from 
a separator that was dirty as com- 
pared to a loss of 0.03 per cent of fat 
when the separator was clean. 





Cleanliness in handling a milk tube 
is emphasized by the tester of the 
Dickinson county association. One of 
his patrons had a cow with an injured 
teat that could only be milked by us- 
ing a milk tube. The owner did not 
sterilize the tube*before using. When 
tle tester returned to the farm a 
month later he found that the cow’s 
injured quarter had become infected 
and that the infection had spread thru 
the entire udder. As a result the cow’s 
whole system was poisoned and she 
nearly died. A little more care in 
sterilizing the milk tube would prob- 
ably have resulted in healing up the 
cow’s udder in a few days, instead of 
suffering a serious loss. 
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THERE ate millions 
of them. Are you one? 
If not « « why not? 


Free trial « « Trade allowances 
on old separators + + Sold on easy 
monthly installments. «+ + + + + 


See your De Laval Agent — 
or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway $600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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LOW SPEED 
BIG CAPACITY 


SILO 
FILLER 














Positively 
self-feeding, can- 
not clog, wet leaves 
won't wind up on lower 
roller. Improved fan blade ar- 
rangement, gears running in oil, ball bearings, near- 
nessof rollersto blades make the GEHL the world’s 
lightest running and cleanest cutting cutter, capable of 
Cutting and Throwing Green Corn 
45 feet high at only 500 R.P.M. 
Others require higher speed. Wisconsin dairymen ap- 
preciate the safety, big capacity, durability and low 
power costs of the GEHL, hence 40% of allcutters 
sold inthatstateare GEHLS. Write for catalog. 
EHL BROS. MFG. CO 
CFs Water St. a 
West Bend, Wis. Z 
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Mineral Compound 
Remedy for diseases of swine and poul- 
try. $3 worth treats 50 sick pigs. Money 
back guarantee. Fed in soaked feeds. 


SWINOVA COMPANY, Sioux Rapids, la. 
Kill All Flies! “bine” 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts a 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
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SYA AH WIS Ay ything. Guaran' 
Hie LNA Insist upon 


from your dealer. ' 
HAROLD SOMERS Brocklya N. ¥- 


MICHIGAN 
SY | 10Os 

STAVE aN 
Send for catalog illustrating exclusive 
Michigan features. We erect silo for 


you. Filling time ison the way. In- 
vestigate this life-time silo now! 
MICHIGAN SILO CO.. 2604S. W 
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Eliminating Poor Cows 
Essential 


Eliminating every dairy cow that is 
losing the owner money means less 
surplus, better prices and more prof- 
its to the owner. A study of the meth- 
ods pursued in all parts of the world 
shows that there is nothing more im- 
portant that the testing of cows. In 


some places the process of testing is 
conducted by one method and in other 


| places the testing is conducted differ- 


ently, but in all cases the principle of 
eliminating the unprofitable cow is 
the same. 

Too many people have the idea that 
because dairying has proved more 
profitable than some other types of 
farming during recent years, any kind 
of a dairy cow will result in profits. 
This far from the truth. Good 
producing cows have made profits but 
poor cows have continued to show re- 
sults on the wrong side of the ledger. 

In the United States we are now 
producing practically enough dairy 
products to supply our home demand. 
A further in dairying, with- 
out an accompanying increase in con- 


is 


increase 


sumption, will result in our losing the 
benefits of a protective tariff and a 
general lowering in the prices of dairy 
products. This that must 
not only encourage the increased con- 
sumption of dairy products but we 
must to lower our production 
costs thru the elimination of cows that 
are unprofitable. 

Iowa has been making rapid prog- 
ress in dairy production. We have 
doubled our production of creamery 
butter in the last few vears. Most. of 
this increase has come about without 
any great increase in the number of 
cows that are milked. This means 
that Iowa farmers are paying more at- 
tention to securing cows that are capa- 
ble of paying a profit. Today we have 
100 cow testing associations and there 
is a large amount of interest in the 
formation of new associations thru 
creameries and similar organizations. 
This means that Iowa is building her 
dairy business on a sound basis. 
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Service-Fee Plan Increas- 
ing Farm Butter 


Those who started the service-fee 
plan of operating cream stations prob- 
ably did not consider that it would in- 
the of farm butter 
has been the 


result in many Iowa communities. In- 
spectors of the Iowa department of ag- 
riculture report that grocery stores in 
some farm communities have been 
flooded with farm butter since the 
service-fee plan went into operation. 

In one southern Iowa town the gro- 
cers passed a resolution against the 
purchase of farm butter, as they could 
not dispose of it in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Pressure from the farm customers 
made some of the stores rescind their 
order. Grocers generally report con- 
siderable difficulty in selling the farm 
butter at a price sufficiently high to 
allow them to break even on the trans- 
action and still pay the farmer a suf- 
ficient amount to retain his good will. 

Undoubtedly the farm butter busi- 
ness of the state is on a decline. Con- 
trolled methods of manufacture in the 
creameries have enabled them to turn 
out a more uniform product which will 
bring a more satisfactory price. It is 
therefore not likely that the increased 
making of farm butter will be a per- 
manent change. 

There are still a great many misun- 
derstandings about the _ service-fee 
plan of buying cream. In some places 
the original plan of deducting a charge 
of 31 cents per can of cream is still in 
existence. In other places the plan 
has been modified to meet local con- 
ditions. It is -difficult to predict at 
this time whether the plan will be 
generally adopted over the state or 
not. 
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Build A Business 
For Yourself 


We have a few 
good territories 
open for men who 
are willing to work 
hard, able to dem- 
onstrate and fol- 
low instructions. 

Write for details 
and selling plan at 


Dairymen’s Fly-Kil 


has been the most effective fly killer and re- 


pellent known for more than 8 years. It is 
today without an equal and its proven effec- 
tiveness justifies us in making the following 
guarantee. 


Dairymen’s Fly-Kil 
1. Kills quickly every fly hit by the liquid or envel- 
oped in the mist. 
2. Prevents fly annoyance for from 12 to 36 hours. 
3. Rids your stock of lice, mites, and otl.er insect pests. 
4. Does not taint dairy products when properly applied. 
Fight flies early! Write us at once for information. 











Willhelm Oil Co., 


We will be glad to have our representative call on you. 


FLY- KIL DIVISION 








St. Paul, Minn. | 
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Webster County Thief 
Does Time 


When Harley Beck, who had been 
picking corn around the neighborhood, 
stole a sét of harness and a pair of 
twin calves from the Jim Coleman 
farm, near Clare, Iowa, last fall, he 
didn’t figure that Webster county had 
the sort of sheriff who would devote 
time for the next six months to a 
steady investigation and trailing of 
clues regarding the thief. Now Beck 
has gone to Anamosa for five years, 
and Coleman and Special Officer L. L. 
Totman, of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, at Fort Dodge, have split our $50 
reward. They were the men primarily 
responsible, with Totman capturing 
the thief. And Sheriff M. C. Tullar of 
that. territory, doesn’t call his job done 











This corn picker 
result, 


picked up calves; 
Anamosa, 


yet, for Beck had a partner in crime, 
“Slick” Beaver, who is still at large. 
The sheriff is on his track. 

When J. M. Coleman 
calves last September, his first act 
was to question carefully his hired 
man, who claimed he had had nothing 
to do with it but thought the missing 
property might be down near Gowrie. 
Coleman investigated, and on the Earl 
Jones farm he found calves that looked 
identically like the missing ones, so 
he immediately drove back to Fort 
Dodge to see Sheriff Tullar and get a 
warrant for the hired man. The sher- 
iff also issued the necessary papers so 
the calves could be returned to their 
rightful owner. In the meantime the 
hired man had started his car and 
headed for Des Moines, en route to 
Detroit. So Sheriff Tullar came to 
Des Moines and brought him back, but 
careful questioning showed the fellow 
was not the guilty party. 

However, there seemed to be great 
possibility that Beck and Beaver, the 
ex-corn pickers, were the culprits, 
and after viewing Earl Jones’ can- 
celled check which he had paid for the 
calves, Sheriff Tullar and his deputy 
went to work night and day, doing ev- 
erything possible to locate these two 
men. Finally L. L. Totman, special 
agent for the Illinois Central, who had 
been notified to watch out for these 
fellows, captured a man one. night 
whom he thought was trying to break 
into a box car. Totman arrested him 
and after getting the man up to the 
court house, recognized him as Harley 
Beck and turned him over to the 
sheriff. 

Sheriff Tullar was able to get the 
two calves and the harness, which had 
been sold to some farmers down near 
Jefferson, back to Jim Coleman, and it 
was thru hard work at the sheriff's of- 
fice that this stolen property was re- 
turned. 

Coleman is a Wallaces’ Farmer Serv- 


missed his 





ice Bureau member and his sign was 
properly posted. Along with the $25 
reward apiece which goes to Totman 
and Coleman, we want to congratulate 
them on their good work in this case. 
As for Sheriff Tullar, we’d hate to be 
in the missing “Slick’’ Beaver’s boots. 
This sheriff gets his man! 


Third National 4-H 
Club Camp 


The week of June 19-25 was a busy 
week for the 4-H Club boys and girls 
from all over the United States who at- 
tended the third National 4-H Club 
camp held at Washington, D. C., on 
the grounds of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Every day’s 
program for the visiting club members 
included talks on club work and educa- 
tional tours to different places of inter- 
est about Washington. The entire 
delegation called at the White house 
and was greeted by President Hoover. 
Mrs. Hoover accompanied by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde, made a tour 
of inspection of the club camp and 
presented the National 4-H Club 
trophy. 

Helen Drinker of Virginia won the 
girl’s trophy for outstanding work in 
livestock, bread, clothing, room im- 
provement and the garden project as 
well as for unusual leadership in her 
district club camps and community 
clubs. Her premiums have paid her 
expenses thru college last year and a 
part of this year. 

The boys’ trophy was won by John P. 
Jackson of Louisiana for outstanding 
work in the pig, calf, potato, forestry, 
poultry, garden, cabbage and bean pro- 
ject and for winning numerous prizes 
in fairs and short courses and for 
serving as club leader for four seasons 
in all major projects. 

Secretary Hyde said in addressing 
4-H girls and boys: “I wish to com- 
mend particularly the active personal 
part the 4-H girls and boys are taking 
in organized rural activities, thus pre- 
paring the way for the better organ- 
ization which American agriculture so 
greatly needs.” 

“It has been such a pleasure to see 
you all in camp here,” Mrs. Hoover 
said in talking to the young people 
and presenting the trophies. “This is 
the first time I have been in Washing- 
ton when you were here, altho I have 
often heard about you and about the 
National 4-H Club camp.” 

The 4-H Club folks were taken out to 
the United States Animal Husbandry 
Experiment farm at Beltsville, Mary- 
land. Here they were shown the scien- 
tific experiments that are being car- 
ried on with cattle, swine, sheep, poul- 
try and other livestock. Other tours 
during the week included Mount Saint 
Albuns cathedral, the Washington 
monument, the Library of Congress, 
and other public buildings at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Iowa’s 4-H representatives at camp 
were: Mrs. Edith Barker of the State 
4-H Club department, Marjorie Theu- 
rier of Polk county, and Mrs. Cope 
of Seott county. The boys were repre- 
sented by J. S. Van Wert of Franklin 
county, Iowa, and Paul Saurby of 
Fayette. 


Over the China Sea to 
British Hongkong 


(Continued from page 6) 
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grown weakling “gives” something to 
an aggressive enemy who insists. 

I suppose that a great seaport is only 
a seaport after all, but Hongkong ap- 
pears to be something more. Besides 
the whistles of the tugs and the busy 
little launches that buzz about among 
the ships and buoys; besides the ro- 
mance of all the lady liners and the 
dingy tramps, the battleships and the 
yachts; besides the lapping of the 
waves that have lapped against the 
hulls of ships the world around; be- 
sides the graceful gulls that swoop 
swiftly about a Chinese junk 


as as 
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about the most aristocratic liner in 
the lanes; besides the glamor of the 
lights that play in the city that is back 
of it all—besides all of this that makes 
up the ordinary port, Hongkong has a 
personality that removes it from all 
the rest. 

It is the doorway to the Orient, the 
lobby to all that theater of eastern life 
and mystery that is forever on the 
stage within. It is not the east; it is 
not the west—it is Hongkong! 

Behind us lay an evening skyline of 
rocky islands and glistening lanes of 
water that led to the stars and some- 
where ’way beyond. Before us twin- 
fkled the ten million lights of the city 
and the powerful harbor lights boring 
here and there from the island to the 
mainland as Kowloon across the way. 
Above us perched the “Topside” of 
Victoria’s peaks, 1,800 feet above, and 
below us lapped the deep waters that 
mean more in the making of a harbor 
than all the beautiful peaks in the 
world. It was the harbor of Hongkong. 

We were in the midst of that expan- 
sive body of water that constitutes the 
harbor, deep enough for the biggest 
vessels, sheltered from the big waves 
of the ocean, except for an occasional 
typhoon that is no respecter of har- 
bors or ships or men. Long lanes of 
huge white buoys with numbers paint- 
ed across the top, stretched the length 
of the harbor, anchored “hitching 
posts” for the ships to tie up to while 
being loaded or unloaded in the har- 
bor. There are extensivé docking pro- 
visions, of course, where the largest 
ships ean go alongside, and freight is 
handled direct from railroads on the 
pier with big electric cranes, but our 





little boat tied up to one of the float- | 


ing hitching posts in the harbor, and 
we had docked in the harbor of Hong- 
kong. 

Long, clumsy sampans and square- 
rigged junks swarmed about us, their 
crews of yellow men and women work- 
ing their craft about like dancers upon 
a crowded floor. A launch from the 
Dutch ship tied to the next hitching 
post put-putted toward the town. An- 
other puffing launch careened out from 
the shore and slid up to the foot of the 
accommodation ladder down from the 
side of an English merchant that was 
lashed to the hitching post on our oth- 
er side. 

Finally, one of these “water taxis” 
came snorting up to our own Norwe- 
sian boat, the captain and I climbed 
down and told the dull-eyed Chinese 
chauffeur to take us ashore. Down 
past the lane of hitching posts we 
went, past German, Dutch, Belgian and 
English ships, and finally landed at the 
launch “stand” at the foot of town. 

Before we could be interested in 
anything else, the captain insisted that 
we go to the “Topside” to see the fa- 
mous harbor in all its glory first. That 
was the thing to do, he was sure, and 
I betieve that he was right. We took 
a taxi and climbed 1,200 feet toward 
the peak district, and felt the tempera- 
ture go down at least one degree for 
each 100 feet of elevation gained. 

From the top we could see the harbor 
as it should be seen. There it lay, once 
the undisputed empire of those Chinese 
pirates who found the rocky heights of 
Victoria’s Topside and the winding wa- 
ter lanes of the sheltered harbor the 
ideal retreat, the perfect base for their 
operations, so many years ago. 

The island and the town are really 
in _ layers, and from this top we 
could see all three. First, there is the 
waterfront itself, with all the docks, 
the traffic of trucks, ’rickshas, 
street cars, taxis and those whose life 
is the sea. The second story is Queens 
street, up a little from the water front, 
where the substantial business, the ho- 
tels and department stores, the office 
buildings and banks are demonstrating 
the dominance of our western business 


| methods over the hodgepodge below. 


And above it all, the Topside, is the 
place to live, the residential district of 
Hongkong, where it costs twice as 


much to live and is worth ten times as 
much. 
The captain had shown me the har- | 
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bor of Hongkong, and it was worth the 
showing. I went back to the ship that 
night, impatient for day to begin. 


Can You Tell What's 
Under Hog’s Skin? 


(Continued from page 3) 

The supposed cull of this bunch was 
reproducing ancestry that had a high 
percentage of these cuts. No. 6, while 
showing ability to finish, was never a 
hog with a valuable carcass because 
of the low per cent of loin and ham, 
It is only thru some killing test. such 
as the Swine Performance Record that 
breeders will be able to measure the 
improvements made in these cuts. 

Fat barrow classes at fairs could 
well be placed upon 50 per cent show 
yard and 50 per cent carcass basis. 
Rapidity of gain and essential breed 
points would be balanced against the 
carcass value. This should strike qa 
happy medium that would tend to 
place the profitable producers at the 
top of the class. 





PERCENTAGE OF LIVE WEIGHT 
REPRESENTED BY HAMS, 
LOINS AND BACON 

Pam Loin Bacon 
INOS Hiccswranvatmece 13.49 10.52 6.02 
ING a lacie nileees 13.45 10.31 6.91 
1 (CSc ee ee 13.88 10.14 5.48 
INO oy eves sree 13.19 9.86 5.63 
INOS Wetivectncicdcecoceces 14.35 10.85 5.50 
OT SE re RE are. 12.56 9.34 6.87 





Elevator 
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© Pres. os we 
Attac hes to portable engine, to a trac- 
tor, or to a Ford automobile. 
Easily moved and set up for opera- 
tion. 
Pipes are telescopic. 
Hopper is swingingly connected, and 


provided with an auger-feed. 
Fills bins and Railroad cars 
inside scooping. 
Will elevate up to 30 ft. high. 
Will not injure the grain. 
A real machine for the purpose. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for propositions. 

Steege Manufacturing Co. 
1624 Sycamore Street, Waterloo, lowa. 
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Let Me helo You 
INCREASE YOUR 
GRAIN PROFITS 
Re ae ERE eo 


KNOW what you farmers are 
up against because | ag 
ena farmer all my 
You raise. a bumper crop a 
grain and then have to eell pine 
when the market is giutted and 
take any old price you can get. 
If you could hold your va 
until = are at the peak, y 
coul 10c and 30c a bushel 
more. a you can’t store it with- 
out losing more in shrinkage oe degrading, than 
your profit. That's why I built the 


ECONOMY GRANARY 
That Keeps Grain Perfectly 


My granary is based on alifetime experience in 
exon storage. Its ventilating system really works— 
eeps a current of air constantly flowing through the 





— amp grain—even grains fresh from the com- 
ine keep perfectly. Itis absolutely weatherproof 


and is madein sections. Easily set up—easy to move 

I know that the Economy Granary will greatly in- 
your own grain 
Let me tell 


crease your profits. You can hol 
on your own farm until prices are right. 
you_ more about this new 
profit maker. Write for 


Vm. M. Rowles. 
Economy Heesiog Rw 
Makers of Ecc gi 
“Pig Incubator” 
use a2, its ry ai 
Waterers. x ; 
Send for Folder Now 
see ee ee oe ee} 
wm. M. Rowles, 
ECONOMY HOUSING Q Yi 1owa, 


Please send me your FREE folder which shows me how 
Economy Granaries wil! increase my grain profits. 
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Name 





Iam also interested in your other products | / i] 
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Pthat Bobs was grandma’s favorite. 


Blips cluse to grandrmma’s ear. 


| WALLACES’ FARMER, July 5, 1929 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page / 0) 


buffaloes. "We ran into Red Cloud and 
pis warriors once, when they were on the 
war-path.” 


“4 7OU have some lovely old silver,” said 
\ Milly, coming into the room. She 
had been going over the house, nosing 
here and there. She had just come from 
the dining-room and the silver. 

“Do you like it?’ 

“It is perfectly lovely. 
has anything like it.” 
“It has been in the family for a long, 


No one here 


long time.” 

“Go on, grandma,” urged Bobs, not at 
ali pleased with the interruption. ‘Tell 
us about th’ Injuns when they wuz a- 
whoopin’ it up, an’ a-fightin’.” 

“An’ a-shootin’,’”’ put in Babs. The twins, 
open mouthed and wide of eye, had been 


hanging onte every word. 

“Not today; some time in the winter, 
maybe, when you kiddies come to catry 
in the cobs—you will do that, won’t you? 
You can stop on your way from school. 

live only a block from the schoolhouse; 
Aunt Milly lives next door.” She smiled 
at them. “Is it an agreement, you will 
carry in the cobs?” 

“You bet, we'll come, an’ you'll tell us 


fabout th’ Injuns, an’ everything?” 


“Sure, come kiss old granny. . Daddy 
Dan used to kiss her here,” lifting her 
finger to her forehead, where the silvery 
hair fell soft and wavy, with a part in 
the middle. 

Z30bs was quick to act. He squeezed 
her tight and implanted a kiss on the 
spet designated. 

Babs stood looking on, a wistful light 
in her blue eyes She felt that she was 
being cheated. Grandma saw, and, reach- 


fing out her hand, ‘‘You, too, honey bunch. 
® Have you nothing for grandma?” 


she knew’ 
Hes 
wise little head had figured it out. It was 
because Bobs was like Daddy Dan. 

She sat on_grandma’s iap and ran her 
soft little hand over the silvery hair. “I 
love you, grandma,” she whispered, her 
For answer, 
grandma just drew her closer to her 
breast. But, it was Bobs she smiled at 
over the black little head so close to 


face brightened, tho 


Babs’ 


= her own. . 


. 


Jule had gone with Aunt Milly to the 
dining-room to look over the silver and 
the many odds and ends tucked away in 
the buffet @rawers. 

“You won’t have much ‘use for this,” 
Milly was saying. ‘“‘People here are funny. 
They are slow to take up with outsiders. 
You have got in bad on account of the 
pump. They are making no end of fun. 


§ They have nicknamed you.” 


“Nicknamed me—why, how do they 
know about me here?” 
“Everybody knows. 
the station three whole days. Your name 
was on the tag, you know. And Bill 
Tucker—-the Tuckers run the town. Ev- 
erv'ody is afraid of them, that is, every- 

boay but mother. She hates ’em.’’ 

“But, what do they call me?” The pink 
had crept up and covered her face. Her 
cheeks were the color of a fresh pink 
rose. 

“The pump crank.” 

‘Is that all? It’s not so bad. 
heard worse names,” 

‘It was foolish, you know, to bring it. 
Nobody irrigates here.”’ 

“You have drouths, haven’t you?” 

“Sure! But nobody would think of 
using pumps. And mother’s idea about 
the cattle is perfectly absurd. Don’t let 
her talk you into it.” 


The pump was at 


I have 


a YE ARE going to work the cattle till 
\ we have money to buy horses. We'll 
know more about that when the wheat 
comes in. We are going to start breaking 
the heifers tomorrow.” 

“Good heavens! You certainly are a 
freak. You can’t hope to get into the 
best society if you will do such foolish 
things. I wash my hands of you. You 
are impossible!”’ 

“But, Milly, I don’t want to get into 
society. I want to run the farm to the 
very best advantage, to make good for 
the kiddies’ sake, and my own. I shall be 
happy in the thought that I am pioneer- 
ing, farming like Grandfather Marley did. 
Of course,” smiling whimsically, ‘I shall 
have much more to do with than Grand- 
father Marley Had in those pioneer days. 
It will be great fun to use the same yoke 
and chains, and to learn to crack that 
long rawhide whip. It will be a wonder- 
ful experience, Milly.” 

“Wonderful rot! What’s the use? You'll 
be disgracing us all, and we are getting 
on so well, I am the leader in our church, 
besides of our set. And Tom is quite. a 
man among the fellows. You should think 
of others besides yourself.” 

‘Iam. I am thinking of the kiddies— 
mine and Dan’s.” 

“You’re hopeless.” 

“Have it your own way, Milly, dear. 
Grandma has gone with the kiddies to see 
The Luck—let’s follow them. The Luck 
iS a beautiful mare, young and well bred. 
I know horses. We had stables on the 
Plantation. Our horses were known over 
many states. I had my own horse. He 
Was a prize-winner; so were others of the 





lot. Father loved them. Bobs takes after 
him. He’s crazy about horses. 

She was in her feminalls. Milly won- 
dered what she would look like out of 
them. Her body was slender, lithe and 
graceful; her step airy light—very much 
in contrast to Milly’s solid, dumpy figure, 
short neck, large hips and heavy chest. 
She appeared and looked much older than 
Jule. + 

Milly carried her head high and well 
back, and made the best of what she had, 
but withal she did look as if her head 
was set plunk on her shoulders without 
the neck, more especially from the back, 
when she wore wide brimmed hats, such 
as she was wearing now. 

Her nose was short and inclined to turn 
up at the end. Her mouth was a thin, 
straight line; it looked like a slit in her 
face; her cheeks broad, the bones high 
and well padded with fat. Her chin was 
broad and pushed forward, an aggressive 
chin. 

Milly was a big frog in a little puddle, 
and she loved to croak to the little frogs. 
She sang both in the choir and alone. She 
was thought to be the best soprano for 
miles around. 

She loved dress, and she kept Tom 
hustling to get the wherewithal to pay 
for her togs. Rings, bracelets, bangled 
and plain, beads, pins and gold chains 
from which dangled pendants, she had a- 
pienty. Sometimes she hung them all on 


at one sitting, and topped it off with a 


huge corsage bouquet. 

Tom was the town lawyer, and was re- 
spected and loved by many. Milly they 
tolerated for Tom's sake. Some mammas 
who had singing daughters were envious 
of Milly. The town wit called her the 
Christmas tree. Milly was good hearted, 
and often went out of her way to do a 
favor. Still, she was something of a snob. 


ILLY left the farm that day out of 

sorts. She was cross with Jule and 
cross with grandma. She had a burning 
desire to show Jule off to her set, espe- 
cially Jule’s silver. If Jule persisted in 
being a fool, she couldn’t. So that was 
that! 

Farming with a pump was bad enough, 
but cattle in this day and age! She would 
be the laughing stock not only of Wait, 
but the whole state, if she were found out. 
And she was the widow of Tom’s twin! 

That night she talked it over with Tom. 
Tom was a good scout. He laughed and 
said: “Game little person, ain’t she? I 
admire her pluck, and, frankly, I like her 
attitude toward debt. But the cattle,” he 
whistled, “I don’t know how that will 
turn out; maybe better than we know. I 
should like to see the play when they are 
breaking ’em to the yoke.”” He twiddled 
his thumbs and smiled at his own 
thoughts. _ 

“So the mare came out all right, and 
there are two of ’em. I bet those gypsies 
would beef if they knew the outcome.” 

“But what will the people say, Tom?” 

“Don't worry about the people. The 
people are all pretty decent if you treat 
‘em right. If she is the kind you name, 
she ought to go like hot cakes. She will 
be great with the boys, and she ought to 
be with you women. 

“I think she is dead right about the 
‘pump. Drouth has played the devil with 
the farmers. She’s got a sure cure. I 
don’t care a whoop what anyone says, I 
am with her on the pump. But, the cat- 
tle ’’ Tom shook his head and looked 
doubtful. 

“And you feel that way about it, Tom?” 

“I certainly do, Milly.’’ 

(Continued next week) 








SHIFTS IN WHEAT ACREAGES ANA- 
LYZED IN NEW BULLETIN 


Seven varieties of wheat were in the 
million-acre-or-more class in 1924, where- 
as in 1919, twelve varieties were grown 
on a million or more acres each. In this 
five-year period between census reports, 
wheat acreage dropped from nearly 73,- 
000,000 acres to less than 51,000,000 acres, 
as the result of a recession of war-time 
demand. 

In both these years, 1919 and 1924, Tur- 
key and Marquis were the principal varie- 
ties and occupied the largest areas. Dur- 
ing the period, Turkey declined somewhat 
in relative importance, and Marquis 
gained, and in 1924 stood a much closer 
second to Turkey than in 1919. The other 
principal varieties in 1924 were Kanred, 
Fulcaster, Fultz, BlacKhull and Poole. In 
1919, the order of importance of the prin- 
cipal wheat varieties, as indicated by the 
number of acres grown, was: Turkey, 
Marquis, Fultz, Mediterranean, Fulcaster, 
Poole, Preston, Haynes Bluestem, Pacific 
Bluestem, Red May, Red Wave and Har- 
vest Queen. 

Varieties showing the greatest increases 
between 1919 and 1924, in the percentages 
of the total wheat acreage they occupied, 
were: Kanred, 3.34; Blackhull, 2.99; Mar- 
quis, 2.79; Trumbull, 1.17, and Kubanka, 
.87 per cent. The greatest decreases in 
percentages were: Fultz, 3.08; Mediter- 
ranean, 2.62; Preston, 2.29; Haynes Blue- 
stem, 1.88; Turkey, 1.45 per cent. 

The statistical study of the_shifts in 
the distribution of wheat acreage appears 
in Department Bulletin 1498-D, ‘“Distribu- 





tion of the Classes and Varieties of Wheat 
in the United States,” a contribution from 
the Office of Cereal Crops and Diseases, 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, just pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The facts were obtained from 
census reports and from replies to thou- 
sands of questionnaires sent to farmers 
in all principal wheat-growing sections. 

The figures for the two years reveal 
that hard red spring, soft red winter and 
the white wheat classes were relatively 
less important in 1924 than in 1919, and 
that the hard red winter and durum wheat 
classes were correspondingly more impor- 
tant. The department recognizes 252 dis- 
tinct varieties of wheat grown in the 
United States, but the Turkey and Mar- 
quis varieties are grown on nearly half 
the acreage. Kanred, which was just 
getting started, with only about 100,000 
acres in 1919, occupied considerably more 
than 4,000,000 acres in 1924. 

Department Bulletin 1498-D includes 
tables giving the acreage of each variety 
of wheat for the United States, and of 
the distribution of wheat varieties by 
states. Small outline maps indicate the 
geographical location and producing areas 
of the classes and more important varie- 
ties. It may be obtained free while the 
supply lasts, upon application to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. 





CANADA WOOL HARVEST 


Canada’s wool harvest, like the grain 
harvest, moves across the country in a 
great wave, not being a simultaneous op- 
eration in all provinces. It begins in the 
warm, sheltered valleys of British Colum- 
bia and moves rapidly across the prairies. 
Gangs of shearers, like gangs of grain 
harvesters, go from ranch to ranch, grad- 
ually working thru southern Alberta and 
southern Saskatchewan. The shearing is 
at its height in June, and is pretty well 
completed by the first of July. 

Sheep are not washed before shearing 
nowadays, but are shorn on a clean floor. 
The fleece is carefully wrapped up and 
tied with paper twine and packed into 
sacks and shipped. The work of scour- 
ing the grease out of the wool, like many 
other disagreeable hand jobs, is now done 
by machinery after it leaves the grower. 

The Canadian wool crop ranges from 
15,000,000 to 24,000,000 pounds yearly. It 
is marketed largely thru the Canadian 
Cooperative Wool Growers. 











Does your Grain 
go at Auction ? 


It does if you sell when the mill and 
export demand is over supplied. You 
let the speculative bidder set the price. 
Take an extra profit by storing until 
demand sets a better price. 


Grain will keep and this modern farm 
storage will improve its condition, pre- 
serve protein value, regulate moisture 
content, cut shrinkage, shield from 
rats, fire and weather. Butler’s 30 year 
old reputation is your pledge of prime 
quality galvanized steel, outstanding 
construction, structural strength. Own- 
ers report 20 year old Butler Bins 
still in use. ik your dealer or send 
for FREE booklet. 
FREIGHT PREPAID PRICES 


To any station in Kan., Mo., Okla., Neb., Ark» 
Ta., Iil., Wis., Minn. 





ig il ‘i36" 
BURR R 


FARM STORAGE 


The Butler-Dixie Farm Elevator elevates 300 to 
750 bushels an hour. Airs, cleans, conditions 
Time and labor saver. Makes farm storage 
















TANKS 

Insured 5 years. Standard 
fa wut dealer for Bates Please Mention 
Get both quality steel and 

os : Wallaces’ Farmer 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO, 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Mine. When Writing 
a FREE BOOKLET 
P “ee, and teak Advertisers 
Name ___ 
Post Offec State 














Stop 
Hog Lice and Mange 


, 
MORE losses or bother for hog 
raisers because of mangy, lousy 
hogs. Medicrude will get rid of 
mange, lice, etc., almost overnight. Rub 
it on, spray it on, or use it in an oiler. 
This famous medicated oil 
ends lice and mange para- 
sites and, at the same time, 
heals the sores, soothes the 
tender skin and makes the 


coats glossy and healthy. 
Conrad Franklin, Kamrar, 
Iowa, says: “Medicrude 
cured the mange on my 





hogs in two weeks’ time. I 
The Louse wouldn’t be without it.” 
Medicrude is also a great worm re- 
mover, and it can’t be beat for eradi- 
cating chicken lice, mites, etc. It is 
often called the all-round, all-purpose 
remedy. Every farmer should have a 
barrel on hand, for it is so cheap the 


cost is negligible. 
Medicrude is one of 


HOG FLU the. most effective 


remedies yet discovered; write for in- 


structions. 
ANIMAL REMEDY 


NATURES GREAT 

$25,000 Guarantee Bond 
In connection with our 
standard one-third bar- 
rel trial offer, we have 
posted a $25,000 guaran- 
tee bond with Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Any purchaser 
who is not satisfied aft- 
er using 1-3 bbl. and by 
returning remaining 2-3 
obl. can write to the Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp. any time with- 
in 60 days after delivery, and his money 
will be refunded in full. This guarantee 
on Medicrude is good only if Medicrude 
has been paid for and 1-3 barrel trial 
used within 60 days after delivery. 


FREE! 


Try Medicrude at our ex- 
pense. We will give you a 
regular $1 one-gallon can 
absolutely FREE if you will 
try it for hog worms, hog 
lice, mange, chicken lice, 
etc. No strings to this, no 
obligation. (All we ask is 
that you send 25c to cover cost of pack- 
ing and postage.) Get this big trial can 
of Medicrude free. See what wonders it 
will work. Mail the coupon today. 


«MAIL THIS COUPON=====-5 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
McKinley St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me absolutely FREE your regu- 
lar $1 one-gallon can of Medicrude. (I 
enclose 25c to cover cost of packing and 















postage.) No obligation. 
Name 
Town 





a Staternneeeee soneninsonscienanetl ~ 
limited time only.) 


R. F. D. N 
(This offer good for 











Tune in on the Medicrude Rocking 
Chair Hour over WHO, each Saturday 
Evening, 6;30 to 7:00. 














A norset free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 

; lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horse can be worked at the same 


Horse book SB free 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 














HOTEL BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Rates: $1.50 up—Bath $2.00 up 
NEW COFFEE SHOP now open. 
R. E. PETTIGREW, Manager 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 100 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 


down over the Tist and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other’products is due to over- 
production, 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LANO—Towa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 

’ generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of .88 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$10.11 next September 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 15, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 144 per cent, grain 113 
per cent, livestock 88 per cent, lumber 
100 per cent, ore 116 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
414%c, week before 42%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 21%c, week before 21%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
29c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 25%c, week before 


25c; broilers, last week 34c, week be- 
fore 34c; geese, last week 15c, week be- 
fore 1ic. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but caHable in 1937, were quoted yn) 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4. 46 
per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 







































































1,300-pound fat cattle ............] 174 100 

1,100-pound fat cattle ........... 179 101 CATTLE 

Canners and cutters .........c00 185 94 5 

Feeders 201 94 2 

HOGS—At Chicago otzl s 

Heavy hogs 131 105 = a $ 

Light hogs 132} 110 =) = = 

Pigs un. 138] 125 Els|é 

Sows (rough) _.......cccccoee 116; 101 fo} 9 

SHEEP—At Chicago “Ta aatenie| | | 

LAMDS (1829 CLrOP) ....rcoecs-scooeeee | 182] 89 ere mae prime— | asl aes 

RING, WORDS cnsevencsoussnapsetesens .28)14.62 
WOOL AND HIDES Week before vei eo 
7 Good— 

Quarter blood wool at oe 135| 75 os : F 
. a “ats 4ASt WEEK .....000000 -45/13.50 

Light cow hides at Chicago.. 111) 78 , Week before .. — 

GRAIN | Medium— 
Last week .88}12.1 
At Chicago— Week Selec ‘ "$212.62 

Corn, Bo. Bled: ccccscsiccconsoone 182 88 Common— | 

Oats, No. 2 white .. 95 64 ME WROEE sic cnceessesaees 25/10.12 

Wheat, No. 2 red .. 105} 72 Week before ..........00 12/10.75 

Wheat, No. 1 northe 90 81 | Light weight beef steers 
On lowa Farms— pa (1,100 Ibs .down)— 

Corn . ose 129 88 Choice and prime— 

Oats nn Ti Rete RII ccereeneassomnion 14.75/15.18/14.50 

Tee o y 5 mr 99 : 
MILL-FEEDS BP se po am enantisnes ta ot 75 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 135] 69 LASt WOK ...cccccsrercrercseseeee|18.13]13.50]12.62 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 168 101 Week DefOrE  ...ccccorcccoscere }13.62/14.05/13.12 

Bran, at Kansas City 112 76 Common— | | | 

Shorts, at Kansas City ......... aed 61 Est WBON: oosics cscccatectnscuuns 11.00]11.25/10.12 

HAY - — COK HefOTE!  cecccececeee wocees 11,38/12.12 10.75 
utcher cattle— 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago....| 97] 81 Heifers— 

N alfalfa. ¢ Sansas City! 37 9¢ LASSE WEBI crecccccrcccerercerecee 11.62/12.12/11.38 

No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 187] __99 Week before scmssme. 111.38/12.25/11.12 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS | —- . | 
ar I, IIE sccsscunsicenibareinnn 9.62} 9.62) 9.12 

Butter, at CHICAGO ..resrersen 153] 95 | Week DefOre ceccaccccscecssees 9.88| 9.75) 9.50 

Clover seed, at Toledo .... . 179 91 | Bulls— | | 

Timothy seed, at Chicago... 80 121 Last week 8.50] 9.75! 8.65 

Cotton, at New York ......... 132 80 | Wank ietarc “) 9°50] 9.751 9.00 

: “4.3 J. v.40) ve 

Higgs, at Chicago .........ccccsecce.: apBi 2038 | Ganners ann’ cute | 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago <e —- oot oeet wee 
ee ryeTtore . -5d) .to) ov 

Lard | 209) B Stockers and feeders | | 

Sides 23 Os BMG WOES sonics cossesvcuvounaseee 11.62/11.62/11.25 

Ham | 170) 114 Week before  ...cccesseceeee/11.70/11.50/11.38 
ACON  osoore ; 32) § Cows and heifers— 

FUTURES At hi Last weak rr. ee 9.12 
—At C —— Week before secs! 9.25/10.00] 9.38 

Corn— | 
September A 127/92 HOGS 

-eeiiaay ‘as | cs said Heavy (250 Ibs. icici | | | 
OI sss eects 95 LLASt WOK wicescceseseseeesesees 10.25|10.62 10.42 
FOECONMION csssccccsicipssiasustssaisecees 104 97 Week before -82/10.70/10.42 

Wheat— Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
a, nN TRA TITER | 106) 83 Last week “ 10.55/10.82/10.60 
Ee er, | 407} 85 Li Pi oo aan oe i ata dex 95/10.72 

Lard— agen o0~<t 15.3 — 
fen ER eC ECE 109 98 LAST WOOK oo. ccseseeesecsennes 10.50/10.80110.58 

as Week before ... ...{10.50/10.88!19.75 
September ...... 124| 108 | — lights (130-150 Ibs.) a 
IG WUE, sceesmcssteiencrennss 10.18/10.65'10.38 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Week DSPOPC  ..cccccecosecss 10.20/10.78!10.50 

= — as " Smooth and rough 

Coke, at Connellsville ............ 92 106 our the : 

Pig tron, at Birmingham ......| 115{ 94 | gay, Packing sows 

Copper, at New York. ........... 110 122 “T ae. 9.38) 9.45! 9.30 

a 5 Ag ‘a 999) was osecke vee o7.4e vee 

ea a pied unk hefore 9.30| 9.68) 9.30 

ss 2 RTO igs (130 Ibs. dow 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Last week . ..(10.50/10.45 

ington) ececee: 00 c00s on cvneve seccene: eee 201 109 Week before 10.50110.45 
Yellow pine (southern) Stock pigs ee aa ee ‘ ‘ 

1x8 No. 2 com. boards..| 194] 108 Pi gen 9.75 10.45 
Yellow pine (southern) Week before ........| 9.%51...110.45 

1x6 wont . B neneaemanaenes 202 112 Lo - 

Cement 139 100 SHEEP 

FINANCIAL —aT he a , 
Lambs (5 ps. down), 

Bank clearings, per capita, medium to — 
outside of New York, Last week ......... 14.20/13.38 
ei eee 240 93 Week before ............... 14.82/14.18 

en gg to 90 day paper, on se. Lambs, culls and common :* See Bie 

Industrial Stock® wc] 416, 138 Week before. “50}10.38 

Railroad stocks ..............cssccsssees 148 119 a w wethers, medium 

— 

RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on |  GASt Week > 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are saw Week, betore Cheice— | 02 9.16 
149 og st. Se oe nermal, and on 4 5275 
cattle a per cent. The aver- pate "ey 
age railroad workman is now getting i ee ee 6,12) 5.50. 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all | 


with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 







































classes of tivestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from cemmon to choice. 

























































































HAY 
n~ 
= 
© 
= n 
2/2]? 
Elsica 
OoyN FD 
Mixed clover, No, 1— | 
Last Week veces eee, hones Yee \17.50 
Week before ........ 00! { /18.50 
Timothy, No. 1— / | 
Last week | j 17.50 
Week before ...... ns. |. wedvinnil asisahal 18.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | j 
TABt WEEK cocccscccscssccsscon y+ | 20.00 20.50 
| Week before sovssosecdscnecte | ec SOsO 
Alfaifa, No. | | 
Last week. ee 
Week before ................../23.00/19.00 
Alfalfa, standard— | } 
i, fe eee 17.00 /17.25) 
oC ee: }21.50/17.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
TARBE WOOK iisceccccniiescsses 115.00'15.00 
Week before ............0-.|19.00/15.00) 
Oat strew— 
Last week. ....cors 9.50|10.00 
Week before ....... 50} 9.50)10.50 
an“ 
= a 
° d = 
a n re) 
sj 3 a 
2 S =] n 
= E ss o 
a) ia) i A 
— No. 2Y— | 
sast week ........j 93%] .88 91 
Week before ...4 .94% rt 1s 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ......... 92%) .87 9014; 86 
Week before ....| .93%4| .87%] .89 86 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— | 
Last week ......... 92.| .84 89 84 
Week before ....| .9245| .84 87%) .84 
Oats— 
Last week ......] .4514| .42 4614] .41% 
Week before ....) .47 44 46 44 
Barley— 
Last week ......... 54 54 5D 
Week before ....j .56 59 59 
Rye— 
Last week ........ $14 8316] .851%% 
Week before ....| .91%} .81% -83 2 
Wheat, No. 2 hard) ‘i 
Last week. .......{1.13%4|1.07_ [1.09% 1. 06 
Week before ....|1.1342/1.0612/1.10 
FEEDS 
: od Te te 
© D1 Oo = 
= eee a 
5 ae a 
= Eig x = 
= Sina tei Oo 
Bran— | | 
Last week........|24.50/24. 75) 22.25 27.00 
Week before..../24.50/21.75 22.9 25/26.00 
Shorts— | { | | 
Last week......../25.75 24.15 23.75/33.00 
Week before..../24.75 | 23.25/22.25 32.00 
Hominy feed— | | | 
Last week......../33.25 ot 33.00 
Week before....|33.25 weve 000 
Linseed meal | | | 
(o. p.)— | | 
Last week........ FB.25}. ...00000/ 01.20 
Week before..../52.50).........}51.25) 
Cottonseed (41 | | 
per centj— | 
Last week........ 141.00 
Week before....|41.00} 
Tankage— | 
Last week........ eee. MOO ssisinnsa '75.00/70.00 
Week before....! Sr) eee '75.00/70.00 
Gluten— ie { | 
Last week.. Sea RN oem Ase .-|35.00 
Week before. > wal 34. 50 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figur es are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 























week for five-year average, 1924-28: 
Se 7 - 
Sa ON ak 
aN Soi a 
== ~= —- 
te S| oe 
£5 | 35 | g8 
— eS Ron 
Iowa 76.2 78.5) 7.1 
| INinois 46.2] 47.2) 171.6 
Missouri 9. 82.3] 64.1/ 71.6 
Nebraska 5. 85.8 91.3 80.8 
Kansas ...... : 91.9} 110.9! 110.9 
Indiana 52. 86.3! 54.8! 70.0 
RAG Gienciece 78: 57.8 94.8] 54.4 
Total, 7 corn | | | 
belt states.. 60.5 79.9 77.41 85.7 








Week ending June 14 ,1929, as a. 
centage of receipts for the cerrespen 
week ending June 15, 1928—Iowa, 75.3 r 
cent; Iinois, 78.2; Missouri, 86.0; fe - 
braska, 86.3; Kansas, 104.7; Indiana, 69.8; 
Ohio, 138.5; total, seven corn belt states, 
86.6 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.31, week be- 
fore $13.20. Chicago—Last week $11.80, 
week before $11.70. 





ARGENTINE CORN wong 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 88 %ct, week before J30Ke. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blovdd wool at Boston is 4%c 


= native > hittes at Ch 17.5c, 
ome grewn ver seed at $16.00, 
and cetten at New York a aay fowa ele- 


prices are about 86 
fer No. shelled and 78i¢c for ty 
shelled, oats 3c, and wheat %5c. 


-Q 


| Livestock Receipts an 





7 
Prices 

Hog prices are 94 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 126 
cent for fat cattle, 92 per cent for 
and 97 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives Gata ag 
percentage of ten-year average torn 
ceipts pr as they ve prey; 
week by week for the — eight 
Each week is compared with the ten-y, 


| average of the corresponding week, 
| eliminating all seasonal) bias. 
























































*HOGS 
e {az 
S01 
awe] a5 
ee] = «, 
o2| os 
ei | © 
SO} RS 
mey 5 9 OW oe ceoe 73 7 
May 10 to 16 paar 74 i 
May noe ee 82 89 
May 80 
May 89) 
June 81 
June 14 86) 
June 21 85] 
May 3 84 
May 10 78 
May 17 80. 
May 24 74 
May 31 81) 
June 7 80} 
June 14 86| 
June 21 90) 
May 3 1 
May 10 13 
May 17 140 
May 24 120 
May 31 125 
June 7 103 
June 14 107) 
June 21 894 
May 3 129) 
May 10 135) 
May 17 140) 
May 24 120 
May 31 125 
June 7 103) 
June 14 to 107} 
June 21 to 89| 











*Hogs eleven markets, ‘cnttle and sh 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combi 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

















| ] 

1929 1928 | 1927 1 
June 21 ... 10.75! 10.45) 8.65! 14 
June 22 ... 10. 70) 10.50! 8.55] 14 
June 24. 10.80) 10.40) 8.55 1 
June 25 10.80! 10.25] 8.50! 14: 
June 26 ... w-| 10.60! 10. 15} 8.70] 1 
TORE 87 sesscsscnrocceset AGO) ASO £75) 3 











CHICAGO Ne. 2 CORN PRICES 

















| - 
1929 §] 1927! 13 
| = 
9334 /1.00 |1.015%) 70 
“937%! 1.001,/1.01 | “0 
93.14 11.0414 |1.00%4! 7 
9338 |1.025@! .9814! .71 
93% !1,. 0316! -9514! .71 
9314.11.04 |1.017%! .71 











EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week 
June were 5,846,000 bushels, as compar 
with 6,239,000 bushels for the week bef 
and 4,748,000 bushels for the same w 
last year. Exports of corn the third w 
in June were 41,000 bushels, as co 
pared with 26,000 bushels the week 
fore and 21,000 bushels for the 
week last year. Exports of oats the thi 
week in June were 761,000 bushels, 
compared with 751,000 bushels for 
week before and 465,000 bushels for 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week in Ju 
weré 11,129,000 pounds, as compared wi 
12,280,000 pounds the week before @ 
19,387,000 pounds for the same week | 
year. Exports of pork the third week 
June were 5,765,000 pounds, as com] 
with 5,777,000 pounds the week bef 
and 6,070,000 pounds for the same w 
last year. 


TRUCKING SIMPLIFIES FRUIT 
HANDLING 


An important development of the mo 








trucking of fresh fruits and vegetables 


the creation of new consumption out 
in rurai districts. This is brought out 
a recent communication to the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics from one of 
representatives in southern Milinois. 
says: 

“In so far as supplies are available, 
movement by moter truck is working 
revolution in the selling of frnits a 
vegetables in the corn and coal belts 
Tilinois and nea¥fby areas in India 
southeast Missouri, northeast Arka 
and northwest Kentucky. The trade 
formerly supplied thru wholesale deal 
who obtained their supplies from 
Louis, Memphis, Chicago and Indian 
olis. The trucking movement avoids th 
primary markets for the most part 
Boes direct to the retailer, consumer 
wholesaler in the smaller cities 
towns. This has made an enormous 0 
Yet for second-grade fruft by increa 
the total consumptien of these fruits 

the rural districts 
‘poorly 
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An Advertiser 
Wrote This 
Letter: 


“... Lam not receiving 
as Sood results from my 
R. I. Red ad as | would 


like......° 





This Booklet 
was mailed ta 
that advertiser 


the 
and then....... PAYS 


Tall NOE > halt MOE 











This ad was run: 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


STRONGLY FERTILE, SINGLE COMB 
Red hatching eggs, $5 per hundred. Culled, 
tested, dark, heavy layers. Males 8-10 Ibs. 





’ 





Which brought this 


letter: 


“1 am receiving fine 
results now so would 
like to continue adver- 
tising. Be sure to insert 
my ad again in the next 
Dee... 


tne Kiunearnenneneeestatrtegtt 


= The booklet mailed this adver 
tiser is herewith offered to each = 
= of the 128,000 families reading = 
Waltaces’ Farmer. It is intended 
= to be a guide and idea producer 
= for careful, thoughtful ad-writ- 
ing. Its worth to you in dollars 
and cents is daily proven by ex- 
amples such as the above. Your 
name on the coupon below will 
bring it to you without cost. You 
wilt not be under any obligation 
nor be the object of any solicita- 
tion. 

















SR PeSU Len SHHA ELH 





Just write your name and address 
on this slip of paper or on a postal 
card and we will mail you the book- 
let immediately. 

Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Send me this booklet. 

















Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The first year, lots of honey- 
mooners spend their time on the 
resort sands. The second year, 
they are on the rocks.” 











FLIVVERIZED HUMOR 
“So you’re home from Detroit? Isn't 
that where they make automobiles?” 
“Sure, but that isn’t all they make in 


| Detroit.” 


ey ee 





“I know. I’ve rid@en in ’em, too.’ 
Codpiece: ‘“‘Nutleigh never takes a cigar 
when I offer it to him.” 
Crabflake: 
for tobacco.” 


She: “My, what a wonderful view! 
It leaves me speechless.”’ 

He: “Great! I'll lease the place for 
ninety-nine years.” 


PAINFUL THOUGHTS 
“It makes me shudder to hear that 
woman next door driving nails.” 
“But the noise is trifling.”’ 
“You don’t understand. She just came 
over and borrowed my silver-backed hair- 
brush.” 


THAT IS, THEY TRY TO 
Mother: “Tommy, why ire you always 
at the tail end of your class?’ 


Tommy: “That’s all right—they teach 
the same thing at both ends.” 
DAD’S DEFINITION 

Willie: “Pa, what is worldly wisdom?” 

Pas “Worldly wisdom, my son, is a 


perfect knowledge of the failings of our 
neighbors.”’ 

Mamma, to returning student: ‘Well, 
son, did you pass everything?” 

Stude: “Sure, mom; everything but a 
Pontiac ana two Dodges. I think they 
must have had airplane engines under 
their hoods,”’ 

He: “Don’t you remember me? I mar- 
ried you four years ago.” 

Movie Actress: “Oh, yes. 
your serial number?” 


What was 


Obfusca: “Are Chugwater and his wife 
fighting again?” 

Pocomoke: “Yes, she found that he 
had listed his mother-in-law with the tax 
assessor as a fixture.” 


Howard: “My girl reminds me of an 
old Ford.,’’ 

Johnnie: “Why; is she an old wreck 
or a flat tire?’”’ 

Howard: ‘‘No; she’s missing again.” 


“Hello! Hello! 

‘Sure, it’s me.” 

“This is Abe Cohen I'm talking to?” 

“Yes, yes, what you want?’ 

‘Vell, Abe, it’s like dis, I want to bor- 
row fifty dollars for ———” 

“All right. I'll tell him as soon as he 
comes in.” 


Is this you, Abe?” 


Wiffin: “Don’t you think that travel 
broadens one’s mind?’ 

Poof: “Yes. You should take a trip 
around the world.” 


“Pop, can’t we move soon?” 

“Move! Why?” 

“Well, I’ve licked all the kids in this 
neighborhood.” 


Jubb: “What does that young boy of 
yours do?” 

Pegrew: ‘He’s a girl scout.” 

Jubb: ‘You mean a Boy Scout.” 

Pegrew: ‘No; he’s always out scout- 
ing for girls.”’ 


The Artist: “I hope you won’t mind me 
coming to sketch in your field, sir?’’ 

“Oh, no. You'll keep the birds off the 
peas better’n any ornery scarecrow.” 


Londoner: “Chicago? Oh, yes; that’s 
out near the Rockies, isn’t it?’’ 

Chicagoan: “Well, I’ve been away a 
month.” 


THE LONELY HUSBAND 


“T have a friend who is sick and tired 
of living alone.” 
“What does he expect to do for it—get 


married?”’ 
“No. He intends to get a divorce.” 
Dumegaré: “Did you hear that Jim got 


poisoned eating chicken?” 
Dumbjohn: ‘“Croquette?” 
“Not yet; but he’s pretty sick.” 


“Maybe he has a craving | 
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asy to get 
250-1b. Hogs 
in 6 Months 


Feed lot tests have proved that hogs 
fed on Gee Bee Hog Feed make quicker 
ee at lower cost. That’s why so many 

armers and stock feeders find it easy 
to get 250-pound hogs in six months 


by the Gee Bee method. 


This correctly balanced feed is easily di- 
gested and assimilated. It contains just the 
right weight-producing ingredients. It com- 
bines perfectly with your home grown grains. 
That’s why it keeps your hogs at the peak of 
health — keeps them gaining, thriving and in 
Al physical condition all the time. 
















\ 





HOG FEED 


Gee Bee Hog Feed contains an abundance 
of the natura! minerals and necessary proteins 
that are lacking in corn. This makes it a per- 
fect supplement to corn. Go to your local 
dealer for it and other proved Gee Bee Feeds. 
Mail coupon for valuable free literature. 


GRAIN BELT MILES CO. 
Seuth St. Joseph, Mo. 105 








= = —- 
FEED SERVICE DEPT., Graia Belt Mille Co. 
Desk A-729 South St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please mail me free Hterature on how to get 250-pound hogs 
in six months. ? 

































-TRIP-O Cleans Tractor Wheels! 


REPARE your McCormick-Deering spade-lug tractor for har- 

vest and save t me, labor, and money with Trip-O Tractor 

Wheel Scrapers. Spade lugs increase traction, loosen top- 
soil, pulverize sub-soil. Mud-filled lugs reduce drawbar horse-power, 
cause slippage, lost time, wasted fuel, deep ruts. Trip-O Scrapers 
attach easily, wear long, keep drive wheels clean without danger to 
fenders, platform, or frame—trip if anything solid lodges between 
lugs. Guaran eed, money back if not satisfied. If your dealercan't 
supply you, send his name and get free literature. McCormick- 
Deering dealers invited to write for proposition. 


- TRIP-O SALES CO., Hannaford, North Dakota 














“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 

saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
they compared notes. She had bought the same product 
that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new produet—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘‘If I had only known there was a better one,”’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.”’ 

‘‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 
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Our Readers Market 






-_——_— — 


Look for what you need 
sell what you wish through these columns. 












RATE 10c PER WORDT2" NAME AND ADDRESS 
sounged fe one word, 


|. | accom order. 
4 qhtrarseies exdore, corp, ertere ond amen 2 


eation. edvertisement 
py MY es 


cosh taftiel ox Spit: member feo 
minimam of twenty words. 


SS ee 


fost dei ks 


oe 


















SCHEDULE OF RATES RATES| 














1 2 re a oe 13 
20 2.08 38 sao 9.0 5 

.30| 2.60] 3.90] 5.20] 1 040) 1630 
40 350 4.20| 5.60| 11.20] 1 

'50| 3.00 4:50 6.00] 12.00} 19.50 
60} 3.20) 4.80 6.40} 12.80] 20.80 
.70| 3.40{ 5.10 6.80] 13.60] 22.10 
80} 3.60] 5.40] 7.20) 14.40] 23.40 
90} 3.80) 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 
00] 4.00} 6.00} 8.00] 16.00] 26.00 
-10| 4.20) 6.30} 8.40| 16.80) 27.30 
:20| 4.40] 6.60} 8.80] 17.60] 28.60 
'30| 4.60} 6.90} 9.20) 18.40] 29.90 
_2:40| 4.80] _7.20| 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 








HELP WANTED 


AVIATION—SALARY $18 TO $35 A WEEK 

while under instruction for U. S. govern- 
ment aviation license in our factory and on 
the airport. Write for information, without 
obligation. Aero Corporation of America, De- 
partment GE, 63 Second St., Milwaukee, _ Wis. 


____FEMALE HELP WANTED 


THE WASHING STON PARK COMMUNITY 
a class “A” general hospital, has 





Hospital, 
openings for young women over 18 with at 
least two years’ high school for its school of 


nursing. ‘Three year course, recognized by 
state board, leading to R. N. degree. Regular 
monthly allowance, with full maintenance. 


Address 
Chicago. 


Supt. of Nurses, 404 E. 60th St., 








COMMISSION HOUSES 


McCUTCHEON PAYS MORE FOR EARLY 








spring chickens than you can realize any- 
where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed calvés. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations. 
Corns r Fulton and M: + Sts., Chicago. 
WwW HO. BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
VOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
Dont wa markets, alte rnating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
H. ¥. Fischer & Son, Engle wood, Chicago. 


Establishe hed | 1890, 








__ GRAIN 
GRATIN’ BOCCIF AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Sel he ff & Ba ixter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cc Rapids, U.S Ss. .. Yards, _ Chic ago. 


€ ar 


“DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PUPS FOR SALE. COLLIE AND ENGLISH 
Shepherd cross from good heeling stock. 
Males, %6.00 Females, $3.00. Andrew Hem- 
mer, Worthington, lowa. Mf 
FIVE PUREBRED POLICE PUPS FOR 
sale. Three months. Price 4 for males, $3 


females. Conrad Swanson, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
season oe 

CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 

prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 














home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion, Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Iowa. 
PEDIGREED. HEELERS—PUPPIES — $7.50, 
trained Collies $15. Guaranteed. Laura An- 
derson, Anita, lowa. 
RABBITS 
Fok SAB JUNIOR CHINCHILLA RAB- 
bits, 3 to 4 months old, $5 each. Leo Meyer, 
Rockwell, lowa._ 
FARM LANDS 





SALESMEN 
WANTED—COUNTY FRANCHISE SALES- 

men sell Raby Tractor Wheel Cleaner; thou- 
sands want it. Address Haist Chandler Co., 
Box 416, , Burlington, Iowa. y 
$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 

tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No laun- 
dering. Sample free. Bestever, 682 Irving 
Park Station, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNIYS 
PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 














Obtain a Patent,’ ’and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-S Security Savings & 


Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 804 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 
REGISTERED 











SALE — HOLSTEIN 


bulls. One aged fifteen months; three spring 


FOR 


calves. Dams granddaughters of Iowana 
Mercedes me stead. J. E. Brown, Ames, 
Iowa, R. 3 


WE HAVE ‘A NUMBER OF | FINE ] HOL- 

stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 














_JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 5, Proper | 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, | 
Collins, Iowa, ss , | 
JERSEY BULLS, REGISTERED. ONE | 
week to six years. (Address) Jersey Bill, 
Box No. 135, Lucas, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


“NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 

ada thistles and all other noxious weeds. 
Harmless to soil or stock, Money back guar- 
antee. oe three dollars for five gallon trial 
package. Easily applied. National Chemi- 
cal Company, Box 92, Wilton, _Junction, Towa. 


AUCTION SCHOOL _ 
LEARN AU CTIONE: SRING. ENROLL } NOW. 
24th year. August term. Auctioneer Joker 
$1. Sayings $1. American Auction College, 
Kansas City. 

















IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM, 
Delaware county. Reasonable. 
Thorpe, owner, Manchester, Lowa. 
~~ HAND. OPENING 
ii GREAT NORTHE SRN RAILWAY 
serves an agric ultural empire in the north- 
west that abounds in opportunities for small 
farmers an large operators to rent or pur- 
chase a farm on the most favorable terms for 
many years. Mortgage companies will sell 
on easy terms or crop payments and assist 
experienced industrious settlers. Minnesota 
has undeveloped cutover land or improved 
farms; fine-lakes, streams, highways. Good 
for dairying and livestock, North Dakota 
is going ahead fast in grain, clover, alfalfa, 
livestock. A good farmer can pay for a farm 
in a few years. Montana has thousands of 
acres of new land adapted for grain and live- 
stock. Agriculture is making fast progress in 
low cost production and new methods. Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, have great variety of 
openings in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry— 
rich cutover or high producing irrigated land, 
mild climate, attractive scenery. Write for 
free Zone of Plenty book giving detailed in- 
formation. Low homeseekers rates. E. C. 
Leedy, Dept. 307, St. Paul, Minn. 
MINNESOTA 
BARG: AINS — IMPROVED 
sizes, short distance Minneapolis. 
acre, easy terms. Farmers Land Company, 
Globe Bldg., Minneapolis. 
JOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
inn. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
HAY 
ag 3 FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
and somes returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin _g co. N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rye = le Ry 


WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 
dollars to those who use them. You can 
make extra money for yourself the same 
way. Tell us to send you ~ nome on 
t’s free. 





160 ACRES, 


FOR SALE 
George 


FARMS, ALL 




















“Writing the Ad That Pays.” 








$30 to $60 | 





CIDER | _PRESS 


LARGE CIDER PRESS WITH HYDRAULIC 
engine. First class condition. E. Dannies, 


821 Starr Ave., Burlington, Iowa. 
CORN HARVESTER 


RICH MANS CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM MACHINERY 
FARM RELIEF—HERE’S RELIEF THAT'S 

practical. No waiting for congress. It’s 
here. Lowest prices ever offered on brand 
new all steel, fully equipped, fully guaranteed 
threshers. All sizes. Prices lower than us- 
ually asked for used rigs. Terms to respon- 
sible parties. No interest if paid when due. 
The largest exclusive manufacturer of these 
two machines in the world has reduced its 
selling expense sufficiently to make these 
staggering price cuts available to the farmer. 
Same big cut on tractor mounted corn picker- 
huskers. Same terms. Free catalogs. Write 
today. No obligation. Belle City Manufac- 
turing Company, Racine, Wis. Quality prod- 
ucts since 1882, 


KODAK FINISHING 


TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 














ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 


tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 


Litchfield, Il. 





LINE DRIVES , 
FOR SALE—M. & G. LINE DRIVE FOR 
Fordson, $4.25, Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 
Rushville, Ind. 








POSTS ne 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 


WANT TO BUY 


BAGS eas 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 




















on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 
POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 





FOLLY WOOD WHITE LEGHORNS FROM 

trapnested pedigreed stock chicks, $9-100; 
$40-500, postpaid. Eggs, $3-105. Mrs. Myron 
Wilmarth, ciel “Towa. 


USED CARS 


BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 


BABY CHICKS 


HERE’S A BARGAIN—BIG, STRONG, LIV- 

able, electric-hatched chicks. Per 10: 
White or Brown Leghorns and heavy mixed, 
$9; Red, white or Barred Rocks, $10; White 
or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff ‘Orping- 
tons, $11. Immediate delivery. Rush your 
order. 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog 








THE 











sree. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 304, Wellsville, 

Mo. 

REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY CHICKS. 
Missouri accredited® Per 100: Leghorns, 


$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White Rocks, 

Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; assorted, 

$7: 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, 

Missouri. 

HELM’S ACCEDITED C oe LEGHORNS, 
Anconas, heavy assorted $9; Barred Rocks, 

Reds $10; assorted $6.95. Postpaid. Iilinois 
Hatchery, Metropolis, Il. 

BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 

dottes. Van de Waa Electric Hatchery, 

Orange City, Iowa. 

JERSEY GIANT CHICKS, $14-100; WHITE 


























tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of Orpington chicks, 3 to 10 weeks old, 30-75¢ 

harvester, Process Co., Salina, Kan. each. White Minorca, 12c each, hatched to 
WOOLENS order. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Towa. 

FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO BLAN- FOR SALE—THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 

kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send weeks old chicks. All breeds. Immediate 


for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 





deliverty, 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Scheckel’s Hatchery, Springbrook, Ia. 





Gentlemen: 


sas sntcowunakcepisgeeee times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


ame ........ cnt 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing................:ssee words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $..............00000 2 








Address ........ 


Write your ad here: .... 




















(Minimum charge, $1.20) 

















*Old Briar-Patch, Peter thought 








SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














“ Spotty, the Turtle 
a 


rries His House 


Spotty the Turtle sat on an old log 
on the bank of the Smiling Pool, takin 
a sun-bath. He had sat that way fo 
the longest time without once moving 
Peter Rabbit had seen him when he wen 
by on his way to the Laughing Brook an 
the Green Forest to look for some one ty 
pass the time of day. with. Spotty wa, 
still there when Peter returned a long 
time after, and he didn’t look as if he 
had moved, 

A sudden thought struck Peter. Hp 
couldn’t remember that he ever had seep 
Spotty’s house. He had seen the houses 
of most of his other friends, but think ag 
hard as ever he could, -hhe didn’t remem. 
ber having seen Spotty’s. 


“Hi, Spotty” he shouted. “Where do 
you live?” 
Spotty slowly turned his head and 


looked up at Peter. There was a twinkle 

in his eyes, tho Peter didn’t see it. 
“Why, right here in the Smiling Pool 

Where else should I live?’ he replied. 


“I mean, where is your house?” re. 
turned Peter. “Of course, I know you 
live in the Smiling Pool, but where is 


your house? Is it in the bank or down 
under the water?” 

“It is just wherever I happen to be. 
Just now it is right here,” said Spotty, 
*‘T always take it with me wherever | 
go; I find it much the handiest way.” 

With that, Spotty disappeared. That 
is to say, his head and legs and tail dis- 
appeared. Peter stared very hard. Then 
he began to laugh, for it came to him 
that what Spotty had said was true. His 
house was with him, and now he had 
simply retired inside. He didn’t need any 
other house than just that hard, spotted 
shell, inside of which he was now s0 
cosily tucked away. 

“That’s a great idea! Ho, ho, ho! 
That’s a great idea!’’ shouted Peter. 

“Of course it is,’”’ replied Spotty, put- 
ting nothing but his head out. ‘You will 
always find me at home whenever you 
call, Peter, and that is more than you 
can say of most other people.” 

All the way to his own home in the dear 
about 
Spotty and how queer it was that he 
should carry his house around with him. 

“TI wonder how it happens that he does 
it,” thought he. “No wonder he is s0 
slow . Of course, it is very handy to have 
his house always with him. As he says, 
he is always at home. Still, when he is 
in a hurry to get away from an enemy, it 
must be very awkward to have to c: Urry 
his house on his back. I—I—why, how 
stupid of me! He doesn’t have to run 
away at all! All he has got to do is to 
go inside his house and stay there until 
the danger is past. I never thought of 
that before. Why, that is the handiest 
thing I ever heard of!”’’ 

Now Peter knew that there must be 
a good story about Spotty and his house, 
and you know Peter dearly loves a good 
story. So at the very first opportunity 
the next day, he hurried over to the 
Smiling Pool to ask Grandfather Frog all 
about it. As usual, Grandfather Frog was 
sitting on his big, green lily-pad. 

(Continued next week) 





CANADIANS WANT GOVERNMENT 
RADIO 


The Halifax County (Nova Scotia) Ra- 
dio Association has recommended to the 
government commission, which is inquir- 
ing into radio conditions in Canada, that 
broadcasting stations should be owned by 
the government and operated by an inde- 
pendent commission. The suggestion is 
that powerful stations should be set up 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Quebec, St. John, Halifax, 
and at points midway between Edmonton 
and Calgary in Alberta, and midway be- 
tween Saskatoon and Regina in Saskatch- 
ewan. These powerful government owned 
stations would provide Canadians and 
other listeners-in with first-class pro- 
grams selected by an independent com- 
mission. 





FARM ANIMALS ENDANGERED BY 
FOURTH OF JULY DEBRIS 
Fourth of July celebrations annually 
may leave in their wake serious losses 


| of chickens, pigs and sometimes calves, 


as a result of phosphorus poisoning, ac- 
cording to a warning issued by Dr. Robert 
Graham, chief in animal pathology and 
hygiene at the college of agriculture of 
the University of Ilimois. Unused por- 
tions of 15 cents’ worth of explosives con- 
taining phosphorus, if eaten by animals, 
may quickly cause serious losses. Ground 
in the vicinity of celebrations, especially 
where fireworks have been displayed, 
should be carefully cleaned before ani- 
mals have a chance to pick up partially 
discharged fireworks. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 5 
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Southeastern—-Louisa County, June 28— 
Weather has been quite variable; rains 
nave delayed both planting and cultiva- 
tion of corn. Earlier corn being plowed 
second and third time. Late corn is be- 
ing plowed first time. Winter wheat col- 
pring up; most oats and barley in head. 


Some of it quite short, and not very 
promising. Hay promises to be a good 
yield. Some clover being cut this week. 


Showers delaying putting up. Pastures 
good. Stock doing well. Small fruit com- 
ing in season. Strawberries plentiful; 
cherries light crop. Other fruit prospects 
petter than last year, except blackberries, 
which were badly damaged by rabbits. 
; en truck doing well. Potatoes not so 
promising as last year. Quite a number 
ef voung chicks to be seen.—C. L. Duncan. 
Northwestern—Woodbury County, June 
“This section of Plymouth or Wood- 








bury county has had a lot of rain, some 
to spare. That means a good grain crop. 
—J. S. Engelken. 

Eastern—Cedar County, June 24—Pas- 
tures luxuriant. Small grain gives lots of 
promise. Corn is an excellent color and 
very clean. Plowed mostly third time. 
Potatoes a fair crop. Small fruit about 

Pig crop about 20 per cent 


the average. 
le n in 1928.—H. S. Smith. 
Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
June 26—The month is coming to a close, 
‘ vith it the first half of the year goes 
down in history. The weather, altho quite 
hot, has perhaps been below normal a 
couple of degrees. Corn holds the center 
of interest at present, and rightly so, as 
its position in world agriculture is of im- 
The crop is Hable not to toler- 


portance. 


ate “short change’ in hot weather and 
rain at the critical period. The crop is 
a i stand at present, but has no re- 





serve of being ahead of the season. Corn 


belt wheat is undoubtedly rain damaged, 
especially on soils of abundant humus.— 
Arthur Nelson. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, June 27— 
We had a nice rain yesterday and last 
night. Most of our rains have been local 





and the other locality the 
Most farmers going thru their corn 
Alfalfa hay a good crop, 


rs, got 
rain. 


the third time. 


Some oats will be short. A team from 
Ames has been very busy culling chick- 
ens in the county lately. They report 
more than usual having the work done.— 


E. A. MeMillin. 
Central—Johnson County, June 27—The 


third cultivation of corn is well under way 
end all fields are free of weeds. Quite a 
few fields of corn are over knee-high; 
some are taller. Oats, rye and wheat are 


headed out, and the cool, cloudy weather 
we have had during the past week will be 
a big help for it. Gardens and potatoes 
are doing finely, and the weekly showers 
have brought them along in fine shape. 
are almost a complete failure, 
but the strawberry crop was the biggest 
in years. The prospects are good for an- 
bumper hay crop; some fields of 
clover will make two tons to the acre. 
Not much sickness among livestock.— 
Russel F, Eden. 
Western—Ida County, June 28—The 
drouth which has prevailed for some time 
this locality, was broken the 25th by a 
nice shower, with intermittent showers 
the next day. Oat straw will be short, 
but mostly long enough to cut. <A few 
fields of corn show a thin stand, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the stand is good, and 
about the usual height for this date. First 
crop of alfalfa put up in good shape. 
Strawberry picking on the last lap; crop 
better than expected.—John Preston. 
Central—Dallas County, June 28—A 
much-needed rain arrived the 26th and 
2ith; this is the first rain for nearly three 
weeks. Corn is spotted, but the average 
s below last year. Wheat looks fine. 
Quite a little fly. Oats are short and look 
light. Hay is the best for years—a big 
t of good quality. Pastures are 
Gardens and early potatoes 
needed the rain. Cherry picking nearly 
over: an average crop. Pig crop light. 
Corn 80 cents.—H. C. Flint. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, June 28 
—The making of alfalfa and clover hay 
has begun. Alfalfa crop looks good. Clo- 
ver is nice, but did not attain the length 
it has in other years. Corn is clean and 
g well. Oat crop will be short. A 
ne shower fell the 27th, giving better 





Cherries 


other 


onnage 


still good. 


romise for some of the later plantings. 
-astures are fair on black dirt, but on 
soil they are badly burned.—J. 
Diedrich. 
Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Jn 22—A4 nice rain last night, which 
was needed. First cutting of alfalfa about 
all up. Corn is mostly plowed the second 
time. Oats on the hills are heading out 
ery short. Clover is about ready to cut. 
Timothy on the hills is short. Winter 
wheat looks good, and some fields have 
begun to turn. Some fat hogs and cattle 
going to market. Not many young colts 
'o be seen. The pig crop seems to be 
about normal.—W. J. Adams. 
Central—Hardin County, June 28—Had 
two fine showers the 26th, which were 
Very welcome. Corn has been doing well, 


q 
a 
fi 
p 
I 


ndy 





with a good percentage knee-high; some 
fields rather thin. Some was planted 
late, and I would guess that 85 per cent 
will make sound corn. Oats needed the 
rain very much; early oats headed. Early 
sown barley a big crop. Early potatoes 
in bloom; late ones showing above the 
ground. Strawberries yielded finely, and 
there is a good prospect for raspberries. 
Apples scarce. Pastures the best ever. 
Red clover about ready to harvest, and a 
big crop. Second crop of alfalfa is six 
inches high. Timothy meadows heavy. 
Poultry doing well.—A. R. Calkins, 
South-Central—Madison County, June 
28—We are having some real warm 
weather, and are needing rain badly. The 
farmers are very busy making hay and 
plowing corn, There will be a very heavy 
crop of clover and timothy and also alfal- 


fa. The corn is most all sizes, from one 
inch to two feet high. Some is getting 


very grassy, while other patches are very 
clean. There are lots of young pigs, calves, 
lambs and a few colts. Pastures are good, 
and stock of all kinds is looking good. 
While the cattle are looking fine, there 
are lots of cases of tuberculosis. One man 
had seventeen head condemned; about all 
the cattle that he had. Wheat and 
in some places are heading out very short. 
—C. J. Young. 

Northwestern — Buena Vista County, 
June 24—Corn, oats, hay and pastures all 
doing finely. Most corn will be laid by 
by July 4. Alfalfa made a wonderful 
yield. Pigs and chicks are fine. Have 
had showers quite regularly. Quite a bit 
of old corn going to market now. Every 
one feeling optimistic, all things 
fine at present in this community.—R. A. 
Schroeder. 

Central—Greene County, June 
Crops south of Scranton in this county 
suffered heavy damage from a severe hail 
and wind storm late yesterday afternoon. 


oats 


as are 


9Q__ 


Hailstones as large as small eggs fell for 
about ten minutes. Corn and oats fields 
were stripped in that section of county. 


Hail was accompanied by a heavy down- 
pour of rain. making rapid 
growth and knee high. Farmers making 
hay, which is a good crop and cultivating 
corn, Some vaccinating their young pigs. 
Cream 44c, eggs 24c. Weather warming 
up since our rains of last week.—Mrs. A. 


Corn is 


BP. Cack 
South-Central—Lucas County, June 34 
—Weather conditions favorable for the 


cultivation of corn, and a splendid clover 
crop is being saved. Soil very dry and 
cloddy, and rain badly needed for all 
vegetation; berry crop cut short from iack 
of rain. Livestock making good growth, 
but grass is drying up, and surface water 
gone. Oats and wheat headed very short, 
and will be difficult to bind. Corn in all 
stages, from three inches to knee high.— 
Cc. Cc. Burr. 

Southern—Ringgold County, June 
Most all corn planting and replanting was 
finished about June 20. Ground very dry 
and cloddy. <A few little showers helped 


94 


sprout the corn. No ground is left idle. 
Oats will be very short; pasture good. 
Most all early corn rotted and was re- 
planted. Some corn plowed over twice. 
Weather cool and dry.—Monroe Newton. 

Eastern—Jones County, June 29—Corn 


about up to average for this time of vear. 
Fields all cleaned up and in good shape. 
Nights are quite cool. Barley looks fine 
but early oats are quite short. Gardens 
and early potatoes need rain. Some n 


ak- 





ing clover hay, but making slow progress 
as the past week has been cool and 
cloudy.—Duane Rigby. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, June 29— 
Corn is coming along fast now. Early 
corn is well advanced and the late stuff 
is very small vet. Oats and barley are 
heading out. The barley is very short. 


Strawberries did better than we expected. 
Never saw much white clover in the 
pastures. Bees ought to do well. Every- 
body is busy cutting clover and plowing 
corn.—A. A. Hallett. 
Western—Guthrie County, 

Showers this week have been 
to all crops; more rain is needed. 
has a good color and is being 
for the last time and.is 
high. Oats are heading out 
not promise a bumper crop. 


so 


June 29— 
beneficial 

Corn 
plowed 
than knee 
short and do 
Hessian flies 


less 


are damaging the wheat. Pasture was 

never better. Excellent prospects for 

honey crop.—Ellis Rogers. 
Northern—Floyd County, June 298—We 


had a good rain Thursday and some wind 
which did some damage. A very good 
farm bureau meeting was held at the G. 
E. Tracy farm on the evening of June 25. 
Our new county agent and others gave 
talks on alfalfa, etc. Sheiled corn is £2ce, 
ear corn 77c, oats 39c, barley 55c, butter- 
fat 50c.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Northeastern—Fayette County, June 28 
—The drouth is broken. Have had two 
good rains. Everything looks fine. Folks 
busy plowing corn and making hay. Pas- 
tures luxurant. Creameries are getting 
the biggest volume of cream they have 
had for years. Butterfat 48c, eggs 87c, 
wool 35e firsts, 27¢ seconds, lambs 1zc.— 
W. L. Peters. 


Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 





| 





June 26—Raining a little tonight. Some 
have started haying. Most corn is plowed 
three or four times. Some corn is about 
knee high already. Wheat and barley is 
all headed out. Hay is a heavy crop. 
Potatoes look good. Bufferfat is 46c, 
eggs 25c a dozen. Not so many pigs as 
last year.—Odin Scholl. 





MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, June 
27—During the month of June, the rains 
have not been excessive; just enough to 
keep things growing. Wheat and rye 
have not filled out as was expected a 
month ago; too much rain during the 
blooming period. Oats promise a good 
crop, from the present outlook. Corn 
fields are spotted. The April plantings 
are a good stand and look well, The 
month of May was too wet to get the 
crop in properly, but there is time enough 
to make a corn crop yet. Clover is being 
harvested. The crop is good. Timothy is 
fair to good. The same is true of the 
pastures. The apple crop will be light, 
owing to the cold, wet spring when the 
trees were in bloom. Too early to say 
what the grapes will do. Prices of poul- 
try products and cream keep up well.— 


J. C. Preston. 

Northern—Randolph County, June 28— 
Light rain last night. Three rains last 
week kept farmers from work. Corn 
planting about over. About 75 per cent 
of the ground intended for corn was 
planted; the balance will be put in soy- 
beans. Some fields of oats heading, and 
look very good. Wheat will be ready to 
cut next week. Some few are having 
new potatoes, Most gardens are late. 
The strawberry crop was good. Hens 19 


. eggs 25 cents.—W. H. 

Central—Pettis County, June 28—This 
week is the most favorable for agricul- 
ture of any week in the month of June. 
There will be many acres of corn land lay 
idle ‘count of rain. Very 
little corn will be planted after this week. 
Wheat harvest is in full swing. Early 
oats near the harvest stage. Timothy and 


cent Bagby. 


ona excessive 





clover are good. Gardens are as near a 
failure as we have ever had.—W. D. 
Wade. 
KANSAS 

North-Central—Smith County, June 24— 
Plenty of rain, and all crops coming on 
finely. Wheat harvest will be on about 
July 1. Some corn being laid by now. 
All row crops good. Cattle doing well, 
and pastures never were better. Plenty 
of help. Nearly all wheat will be com- 
bined. Cream 42 cents, eggs 23 cents.— 


Harry 
Eastern—Wabaunsee County, June 27— 
Every one is about two behind 


Saunders, 


ae HE 
weeks 





with their field work in our locality, be- 
cause of the excessive supply of moisture 
that we have been blessed (?) with.—Ted 
H, Dodge. - 
ILLINOIS 
Central—Shelby County, June 27—No 
rain to speak of since the 13th. Some 
corn planted yet the first of the week, 
Most of the farmers working on bean 
sowing. <A lot of ground yet to plow or 
lie idle. Corn and oats very spotted. This 
section will average nearly a month be- 


hind average and prospects below normal. 
—S. M. Harper. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Northeastern—Pembina County, June 25 
here look very good. The farm- 

s have just finished their clipping, and 
are marketing their wool. Pembina coun- 
ty ranks among the first in wool produc- 
tion for North Dakota. We sold our wool 


—Crops 


26 cents fine, 31 cents coarse. Eggs 
range from 20 to 26 cents. June 23, our 
Pembina County Poultry Association 
members were guests of the Monach 








rkey Club, of Nelson county (Michigan, 





D.). The farmers there are making 
turkeys a specialty. The flocks ranged 
from several hundred to over a _ thou- 
cand. Cream is 44 cents.—Mrs. E. C. 
Duneklu, 





OHIO 


Southwestern—Prown County, June 24 
—Farm work is about up to the average 


for the last of June. Corn plowing has 
been the big talk for the past ten days. 
Clover hay harvest, wheat cutting and 
threshing are just around the corner. 








A large crop of tobacco has been set, 


is starting very slowly. Wool not mov- 
ing to market because of low price.— 
W. I. Kane. 

INDIANA. 


Eastern—Randolph County, June 28— 


We had a big rain here last night. We 
have had lots of rain thru June. Corn 
in general is doing pretty well, most 


fields around knee high. Several farmers 
are starting to make hay, it is heavy 
here. Wheat is turning fast. Most of it 
will be cut next week. Wheat is the best 
this year it has been for some time. The 
June rains have been stretching the oats 
up. Several fields are beginning to head 
out. Lots of little ducks being raised 
around here.—Noal E. Rickert. 

South Central—Lawrence County, June 
27—Fine growing weather, with severe 
rain and wind storm on the 24th. Most 
of the wheat in shock. Quality good, but 
yield will be light. Hurt by winter freezes 
and bad spring weather. Oats are going 
to be exceptionally good. Corn back- 
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advertisements, however, can usually be 
— as late as Monday morning 
aaue. 
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LIVESTOCK SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 


agement of uy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 


Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 


they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














‘SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and bred 
to ‘Omar’. Bred for September and October farrow. 
Good quality, heavy boned. Write for prices and 
description 

wi. 0. NOTZ, 





Creston, Iowa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Angus Bull and Heifer Calves 


One of our calves helped Foster Bros. over the top 
in Omaha last fall. Write or come and see our 
cattle. They are well bred. posse 
BANKS & BANKS, 








— 
Knoxville, lowa 

Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 lb. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
w. 8S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendia@ young Solstein 

Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and his nine near est dams have a record 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonbie, from 
Sto8 mos. ofage. Bd. Rensink, Mospers, ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Ecli!pee. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and flock headers. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
DEPT., Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
gp pm Fall Boars. Bred Fal! Gilts and 
tried sows to farrow in Sept. Spring pigs. either 


sex. Al) this stock will please in quality and price. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, on lowa Primary No.7 
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ward, late planted cold and wet until 

10th of June, very uneven stands. Very 

few hogs and cattle going to go to mar- 

ket.—Clarence Scoggan. 

PROJECT EXHIBITS AT IOWA FAIR 
The thirty-seven leading farm improve- 

ment projects which have been ied 


on in Iowa during the past year by mem- 
bers of the county Farm Bureaus will be 


presented to the publie in a series of spe- 








cial exhibits at the Diamond Jubilee Iowa 
State Fair, August 21 to 20. 
The men’s Farm Bureaus of Crawford, 


Humboldt, Wright, Worth, Kossuth and 
Blackhawk counties, respective vill 
present the work which they have done 
in corn improvement, multiple hitch work, 
swi management, cooperative market- 
ing, soil management, and limestone and 
lezu 

TI women’s Farm Bureaus will pre- 
sent project work in home management, 
clothing, home furnishing, nutrition, rec- 
reation and child care, in a special 





tion of the women’s exposition at the f 


The counties from which women’s pro- 
jects will be presented include: Black- 
} k, Boone, Calhoun, Cass, Cerro Gordo, 
Dallas, Decatur, Floyd, Franklin, Fre- 


mont, Greene, Harrison, Jasper, Kossuth, 
Madison, Mahaska, Marion, Marshall, 
Muscatine, O’Brien, Plymouth, Polk, Pot- 
tawattamie, Ringgold, Sac, Scott, Story, 
Webster, Woodbury. 









NEW N. B. C. FARM PROGRAM 
The National Broadcasting 
announces a new farm program toe start 
July 8, over practically all N. B. Cc. 
tions on the Blue and Supplementary 
works from Denver east. The program 
will be a joint United States Department 
of Agriculture and National Br« ast 

company broadcast. The progr 


company 





sta- 


net- 








ules for forty-five minutes from 1: 
to 1:15 central standard time, Monday to 
Saturday inclusive. Two ten minute 


periods will be broadcast from Washing- 
ton, D. C., the remaining minutes to 
of entertainment character broadcast 
from Chicago. David Lawrence of the 
United States Daily will conduct a four 
minute agricultural news period from 
Washington, Monday to Friday inclusive. 
The Saturday programs will be turned 
over to various farm organizations. 
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GUARANTEED 
OILS AND GREASES 


roves LUBRICATION with good quality 
oils and greases is absolutely essential in protecting your invest- 
ment in farm power equipment. And more! Only by properly lub- 
ricating your tractor, truck or motor car can you expect full 
efficiency and economical operation. 

INDEPENDENT Oils and Greases are of good, honest quality, 
excelled by none ... so good that you are guaranteed satisfaction 
or your money back! JEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 

roduces much more crude than is required to operate its refineries. 

‘he choicest grades are selected to be manufactured into Trade- 
Marked products. This “Cream of the Crude” is refined by modern 
methods, being constantly under laboratory control. 

INDEPENDENT Motor Fuels are of this same high quality. IN- 
DEPENDENT GASOLINE is a superior grade of “regular” gasoline 
that burns cleanly and uniformly. 

INDEPENDENT ETHYL is INDEPENDENT GASOLINE plus 
ETHYL, the widely known and accepted “Anti-Knock” fluid. It 
“knocks out that knock”. You get more power from each gallon of 
fuel... that means more mileage; stronger, smoother engine action; 
less shifting; quicker pick-up; a cooler motor... better performance 
in every respect. 

There is an INDEPENDENT Oil and Gas Man in your locality 


to serve you. 


INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


Successor to Manhattan Oil Co. Fra 


Depend on 


INDEPENDENT 


GREASE~- GASOLINE — MOTOR OIL 
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